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aletter bearing the post mark 

of Stutterham-Crochett, and 

it informed poor Mrs. Helmsy 
that her elder sister had become a 
Christian Scientist. The fall from 
grace involved in the desertion ot the 
staid old Methodist persuasion for 
this new-fangled doctrine would have 
been bad enough in itself, but there 
was likely to be a financial outcome 
that filled Sarah Helmsy with fore- 
boding, and she feared to read: the 
fateful letter to her querulous invalid 
husband, who was difficult enough to 
deal with in any case, and might 
become impossible when this new 
trouble became known to him. An- 
other disquieting element in the 
situation lay in the fact that the 
conversion to Christian Science was 


TT laststrawcamein the shape of 


evidently by no means recent, al- 
though Eliza had hitherto withheld’ 
the announcement of her change- 


of religious profession. She wrote 
that she had wished..to be sure 
before she bore  testitmony;, ~ but 
a year’s experience with the blessings 
of Christian Science had so smoothed 
the rugged pathway of life that she 
could no longer keep silence, as she 
saw that it was now her plain duty 
to reveal to others the boon that had 
so gladdened her existence. She 
therefore proposed to visit her sister, 
a thing that she had not done for five 
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years, because William and she did 
not get on very well with one another. 
She begged Sarah not to put her- 
self out in the least on account of her 
coming, nor to make any special 
preparation, because Christian Science 
taught that tne so-called comforts of 
modern life were merely delusions of 
Mortal Mind ; in reality non-existent, 
so Eliza would be as content with a 
shake-down on the sofa as the most 
luxurious bed in the world, and as 
well satisfied with a crust of bread-and 
a glass of water, as with a banquet at 
the Hotel Cecil. This was all very 
well, but Sarah had her doubts, for 
Eliza had been accustomed to many 
little delicacies which her ample 
means provided, and the trouble- 
worn Sarah was rather sceptical 
touching Eliza’s conversion in this 
respect. It had been a _ constant 
complaint of William’s against Provi- 
dence that one person should be so 
well supplied with this world’s goeds, 
while another, no less deserving, 
namely himself, should be so painfully 
restricted in his expenditure. He 
whined about this to Sarah, but his 
wailings never reached the ears of 
Eliza, for the very good reason that he 
never saw her, and Sarah, though 
sympathising with her husband, did 
not pass them along, as it was 
the amount allowed by Eliza that 
enabled them to keep up the little 
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cottage on the 
outskirts of St. 
Albans. But 
then, as William 
said, Eliza had 
so much, yet she 
bestowed so little 
upon her only 
sister. William 
secretly hoped 
that Eliza might 
be called to a 
better land, and- 
her whole fortune 
thus fall to 
Sarah, but there 
was no disguising 
the fact that al- 
though the spin- 
ster was eight 
years older than 
her married 
sister, she was 7 
ruggedly ime bef 
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life was et / 
mostly. out - of -/ 
doors in ey / 
management off 
her farm of one ~ 
hundred and 
twenty acres ; 
excellent land 
adjoining the 
little village of Strutterham-Crochett 
in Norfolk. It is deplorable to 
record (another injustice of Provi- 
dence !) that the masterful Eliza made 
money, always increasing her store, 
though every enterprise that William, 
while in health, had ventured upon, 
proved a failure, She was a slave- 
driver, William said, and perhaps it 
was true, but there is this to be 
said on Eliza’s behalf; her work- 
people never left her of their own 
accord, 

So unfeeling are the inhabitants of 
this earth that William did not 


“SHE FEARED TO READ THE 
HUSBAND.” 


receive that sym- 
pathy to which 
he was clearly 
entitled from 
those who knew 
all the circum- 
stances of the 
case, and who 
therefore should 
have been the 
first to offer their 
condolences. 
Some of them 
even went so 
far astosay that 
Eliza Fleming 
was right in her 
estimate of the 
afflicted William 
Helmsy, and that 
Sarah was a fool, 
whereas instead - 
she was a most 
devoted wife who 
constantly 
grieved at the 
world’s ‘lack of 
jappreciation of 

“her husband. 
Years and 
=——> years before this 
regrettable _con- 
M.Menthand version to Chris- 
guerutouvs tian Science, the 
two Fleming girls 
had been left by their father an equal 
amount in money and in lands. The 
younger girl was much the Letter 
looking, and had married William 
Heimsy in despite of the some- 
what strenuous opposition of the 
elder sister. Sarah felt sadly that 
Eliza, like the world in general, 
had never done justice to her William, 
although when the crash came, she 
had somewhat stormily made them an 
allowance, with the proviso that 
William should not have the handling 
of the money, an absurd proviso to 
make, especially as she knew it would 


LETTER TO HER 
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not be kept, for never in her life had 
Sarah been able to refuse anything to 
her fretful husband, He had failed 
at everything he had attempted, 
except in winning the love and 
retaining the untiring devotion of a 
faithful wife, With the last financial 
disaster William had taken to his bed, 
declaring to his grief-stricken wife 
that he would die within a few weeks, 
yet the weeks had grown into months, 
and the months had extended ‘into 
years, but the wife’s unceasing care 
kept him still alive, although Wil- 
liam remained the most pessimistic 
of prophets regarding the outcome of 
it all. No doctor, among the number 
that had been called in, seemed to 
understand William’s case, and it was 
a source of sullen pride to the man 
that he had baffled the faculty. 

And now on the top of all this 
trouble came the announcement that 
the source of their income had joined 
this foolish organisation, celebrated 
alike for- its professed despising of 
money, and its rapaciousness in ac- 
quiring the same. Sarah feared that 
Eliza’s money would ultimately find 
its way into the insatiable maw of the 
Christian Science Organisation. Eliza 
Fleming was never one to take up 
anything in moderation, and this new 
fad was likely to be an expensive one. 
Still, the husband must be told the 
dreadful news, and the trembling 
woman went into his bed-room on 
tip-toe to accomplish the necessary 
mission. 

William took the tidings badly. He 
said it served him right for marrying 
into a family of fools. Growling, he 
cursed old spinsters in general; Eliza 
in particular. In his opinion all un- 
married women over forty should be 
placed in the care of a guardian, and 
he spoke of applying to the courts for 
aremedy. It would be easy to prove 
her dotty, and unfit to be entrusted 
with the expenditure of her money. 
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What were the courts for if not to 
intervene in a case of threatened in- 
justice like this? His income had 
been promptly paid for such a long 
time that it seemed a part of the fixed 
laws of the universe, and he now felt 
no sense of gratitude to the one who 
provided it, if, indeed, he ever had 
been grateful. 

His frightened wife implored him 
to say nothing of all this to Eliza 
when she came. They must be very 
diplomatic with her. She was not 
so difficult to get on with if you 
let her have her own way, but any 
opposition might precipitate the very 
crisis they feared. He could be sure 
she was surrounded by those terrible 
people who, in the name of Christian 
Science, would rob her of every penny 
she possessed. So Sarah beseeched 
her husband not~ to make any 
mistake. He knew what a temper 
Eliza had, and how furious she 
so for 
her part she was going to be 
mild and uncritical, and endeavour 
to get the income they now enjoyed 
placed on a legal footing, that thus 
it might be beyond Eliza’s caprice 
should she afterwards desire to dimin- 
ish or stop it. But William’s gloomy 
thoughts dwelt on the capital.sum, 
and the danger it ran of falling into 
the hands of the rapacious Christian 
Scientists, instead of being placed 
within his control, in which case, ill 
and suffering as he was, he could use 
it to such advantage that under his 
direction it would be augmented to a 
fortune many times larger than was 
at present the case. Mr. Helmsy’s 
many defeats in business had never 
undermined his confidence in his own 
genius, could he but find the proper 
persons. to carry out his plans, but 
these ideal employees, as every com- 
mercial man knows, are difficult to 
secure, and William attributed all his 
disasters to the faithlessness of those 
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he engaged, together with the hard 
luck that had invariably attended his 
operations. However, he ultimately 
promised his wife that he would say 
nothing offensive to Eliza herself 
when she appeared, until such time 
as the income became legally 
secure. 

In due course Eliza Fleming arrived 
in a cab engaged at the Midland 
station quite regardless of expense, 
which seemed to convince William 
that in spite of her newly attained 
indifference to creature comforts, she 
was still as addicted to self-indulgence 
as he had always known her to be. 
She had grown stouter since last they 
had had the pleasure of meeting, and 
her rosy cheeks were in striking con- 
trast to the sallow and wan counten- 
ance of her younger sister. 

“Well, Sarah, you seem fagged 
out,” was her greeting. 

“No, lam very well indeed,” pro- 
tested Mrs. Helmsy humbly. ‘‘ Some- 
times I don’t get as much sleep as I 
should, and that makes me look tired, 
but I am really all right.” 

“Then all I can say is that you 
don’t look it,” persisted Eliza, as fond 
of her own opinion as ever, the pre- 
cepts of Christian Science notwith- 
standing. ‘‘ Of course I now know that 
appearances are not to be trusted, 
and the errors of Mortal Mind are so 
numerous that although you look 
pale and care-worn you may in reality 
be in the best of health. How is your 
husband ? ” 

“I’m sorry to say, Eliza, that he 
does not mend in the least. He feels 
rather worse these last few weeks, 
and the doctors don’t seem to be able 
to help him.” 

“Humph. I can well believe that. 
If you two were really enlightened 
persons you would know that there is 
no good to be expected from physic- 
ians who are worldly-wise in their own 
conceit, and who know nothing of 


spiritual therapeutics. Has William 
ever tried Christian Science ? ” 

** Oh, no, Eliza. He would never 
permit—that is to say, dear, he has 
not had an opportunity of studying 
the subject.” 

“Tl soon give him the chance 
then. I have brought two copies of 
‘Science and Health,’ one for you 
and one for him. If you read this 
glorious book as it should be read, 
you may then bid farewell to all 
earthly troubles.” 

‘* William isn’t very fond of reading, 
and I have such little time.” 

** You have all the time there is.” 

The conversation was here inter- 
rupted by a plaintive voice from the 
bedroom which enunciated the opinion 
that it was the hour for his jelly, 
whereupon Sarah fled instantly for 
the desired confection. Eliza marched 
into the bedroom with the air of one 
who owns the premises, which, indeed, 
was not far from being the case. 

“Well, William, still at the same 
old game. I suppose Sarah is waiting 
on you hand and foot as usual ? ” 

‘*No man was ever blessed with a 
more devoted wife,” said William 
sorrowfully, “‘ but it is not long that 
she will be troubled with me. Life is 
ebbing fast.”’ 

“Stuff and nonsense! No such 
luck. You said just the same five 
yearsago. I have been giving you the 
Absent Treatment for the past month, 
and I expected to see you up by this 
time, yet Sarah tells me that you 
ignorantly state that you are worse 
than ever.” 

“So I am,” returned William 
shortly, vastly displeased with the 
tone she adopted towards him. All 
his old dislike of the strenuous woman 
was with him once again. His 
harassed wife hurried in and fed him 
with some delicate jelly which he 
absorbed with the air of a martyr. 

“I suppose you think,” continued 
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Eliza, taking an unfair advantage, as 
the unfortunate man could not carry 
on a controversy and eat jelly at the 
same time. ‘“‘I suppose you think I 
have come to convert you, but I am 
on no such mission. I don’t care a 
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“TI knew that,” moaned William, 
with a disregard of consequences that 
made Sarah tremble. She quickly 
administered an extra large spoonful 
to prevent further injudicious re- 
marks. 


“* SARAH,’ RESPONDED ELIZA, SEVERELY, ‘THERE ARE NO SUCH THINGS AS NERVES. 


IT IS ALL A MORTAL DELUSION.’” 


MMentars: 


rap whether you become a Christian 
Scientist or not, but I am an 
enlightened and merciful woman, and 
I shall place at your disposal the 
means of light. When I saw you last 
I was in outer darkness.” 


“Oh, did you,” rejoined Eliza 
tartly. “* Well, let us thank the good 
Lord you knew something. I never 
noticed any signs of your having an 
over-plus of knowledge, I must say. 
Still, 1 bear you no malice. It is now 
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impossible for me to think harshly of 
anyone, especially of a poor, useless 
creature like you. I now always 
speak and think kindly of everyone.” 

“Tm very glad to hear it,” com- 
mented William, with more energy 
than a man in his hopeless condition 
might have been.expected to use. 

“You may read the book or not, 
as you like,” Eliza went on in a lofty 
manner, “ but I intend that my sister 
shall not be deprived of this great 
blessing that has come tome. I have 
given you Absent Treatment, but 
there seem to have been adverse in- 
fluences at work. I suspected as 
much, and I believe it is the presence of 
those baleful doctors that has nullified 
the heaven-sent remedy. Will you 
see to it, Sarah, that no more doctors 
are allowed to enter the door of this 
cottage.” 

“ Y—y—-yes, Eliza,”. 
the helpless sister. 

*“What!” cried William, almost 
rising up in bed through excitement at 
this high-handed order given in the 
house he called his own, “ and leave 
me here to die unattended by the 
slight chance for continued existence 
that a’ properly qualified physician 
can give ?”’ ; 

“ How illogical you are. Only a 
few minutes since you told me that 
you had but a few weeks of life left. 
Then why be unreasonable? The 
doctors are doing you no good, there- 
fore I remove their opposition to the 
benefits that Christian Science is ever 
ready to impart.” 

“* Christian fiddlesticks |”? muttered 
the goaded man. 

*““Oh hush, dear, hush,” pleaded 
Sarah, who had little faith that the 
new doctrines professed by her sister 
would prevent a recurrence of the 
quarrel that had invariably attended 
the meeting of these two antagonistic 
persons. 

“ By the term ‘ fiddlesticks’ am I 


stammered 


to infer that you wish to express your 
contempt of Christian Science ? ” 

**No, no, Eliza,” cried her sister, 
“he doesn’t mean anything of the 
sort. You forget how unstrung his 
poor nerves are.” . 

“* Sarah,” responded Eliza, severely, 
“‘there are no such things as nerves. 
It isall a mortal delusion. Since my 
Absent Treatment has been nullified, 
I determined to come here and resort 
to Present Treatment. You surely 
are not so bigoted that you will not 
give science a chance ? ” 

‘“*T shall be delighted, of course,” 
said the quaking sister. 

“Your Absent Treatment is non- 
sense, and your Present Treatment is 
abominable,”’ broke in William, again 
disregarding his wife’s palpable dis- 
tress. In some ways he was a selfish 
man, and was now proving himself to 
be reckless as well. The look on Miss 
Eliza Fleming’s face was ominous. 

“You refuse my Present Treat- 
ment, then?” she said icily, but 
William did not reply. He closed his 
eyes, groaned, and seemed to indulge: 
in a slight spasm. Sarah soothed 
him as well as she could, smoothed 
his pillow, and glanced entreatingly at 
Eliza, who stood immobile, a living 
monument of grim determination. 

** Dear sister,” said Sarah meekly, 
** William and I will do whatever you 
wish us to do.” William was either 
unconscious, or agreeable to the pro- 
position; at any rate he lay there 
with closed eyes, and made no sign. 
Needs must when the devil drives, 
and if William heard his wife’s 
promise,’ he was much more afraid of 
Absent Treatment on the part of his 
income, than Present Treatment on 
the part of the stubborn Miss Fleming. 

“ Very well, Sarah, I am glad you 
have come to your senses at last, and 
you are just in time, for in another 
minute I should have gone for a cab, 
and taken my box to the station again, 
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But it is you who will go to the station 
instead.” 

‘Me, Eliza? . Why, what do you 
mean ? ” 

** You will only be in the way here, 
and worse than in the way, for until 
you have read ‘ Science and Health’ 
your Mortal Mind will be merely an 
obstruction, almost as bad as the 
presence of a doctor. So you must 
leave your husband entirely in my 
charge.” 

“* Oh, good lord!” murmured Wil- 
liam, which seemed to show he was 
listening after all. 

“But may I not see my husband 
now and then when I am living in the 
same house with him ? ” 

“* You will not be living in the same 
house with him, Sarah, I said you 
were going to the station. You will 
take train to Matlock Bath, and put 
up at the Hydro there. You need a 
complete rest. . You can reach Mat- 
lock in three hours, and there is no 
change of carriage by the Midland. In 
two weeks you mayreturn. That will 
give you time to read ‘ Science and 
Health’ through from beginning to 
end, and I'll pay all expenses. Fora 
fortnight you will be waited upon in- 
stead of waiting, and that of itself will 
be achange. I will look after my dear 
brother-in-law, and that will be a 
change for both him and me. ~ So we 
will all three enjoy a change.” 

** But, dear Eliza, poor William is 
accustomed ‘< 

** I know he is, but I will see that he 
wants for nothing,” replied Eliza 
dryly. 

But poor William was now awake 
and quite prepared to do battle for his 
own rights. This proposal was_pre- 
posterous, and only an absurd, dom- 
inating creature like Eliza would dare 
suggest such a scheme. 

“I beg to inform you, madame, 
that frail and ili as I am, never shall I 
consent to:such an outrage. I am 


master in my own house. I will, not 
consent to this unnecessary and heart- 
less jaunt to Matlock, while I lie here 
at death’s door, A wife’s place in 
time of trouble is by the side of her 
husband,” 

“Then, sir, you do not care for 
either Absent or Present Treatment ?”’ 

“I refuse to undergo Absent or 
Present Treatment.” 

“Perhaps you refuse also even to 
investigate the merits of Christian 
Science ?.” 

‘“* Madam, with regard to Christian 
Science, I used the word ‘ fiddlesticks ’ 
some time since. I beg to reiterate the 
word ‘ fiddlesticks,’ and I also add 
to it the word ‘pish’ or ‘tush’ or 
‘humbug’ or any other word of 
scorn I can think of.” 

The one to be pitied because of this 
deplorable difference of opinion was 
neither the invalid nor his stout an- 
tagonist, but that perfectly helpless 
third person, Sgrah, who now sat by 
the bedside weeping quietly and de- 
jectedly. Her head was bowed, and 
her gaunt, emaciated frame drooped, 
a very picture of.dejection, as she sat 
at the head of the bed, looking neither 
at one nor the other. She knew her 
sister’s temper of old, and was well 
aware that. Eliza would never submit 
to this contemptuous treatment of a 
theme which at least for a moment 
was uppermost in her mind. For 
years Sarah had stood between her 
husband and the world, protecting him 
from any annoyance that, but for her, 
might have reached him. She knew, 


' by bitter experience, how difficult it 


was to manage on the small income 
bestowed upon them by the rich, but 
combative sister, and no augmenta- 
tion of this meagre fund was to be 
looked for from her invalid husband 
who now, impatient of his sister-in- 
law’s dictation, as, indeed, he had 
always been, was killing with his 
reckless words the goose that laid 
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the golden egg, and yet if she had but 
raised her head and looked at the two 
controversialists, she might have real- 
ised that the situation was not without 
certain elements of hope. It is true 
that for a moment her sister glared 
like an enraged tigress at the man who 
dared treat her so cavalierly, but 
almost immediately after the militant 
look faded from her eye, and for once 
Eliza paused without giving utterance 
to the sharp retort that evidently was 
at the tip of her tongue. The flush in 
her husband’s face, and the sparkle 
in his eyes, might have been caused 
by fever, as she would have held if she 
had but looked at him. Still, on the 
other hand, there was one chance in a 
thousand that it was instead the 
wholesome red signal of a righteous 
wrath ; of a noble desire for liberty 
and independence; of a _ healthy 
masculine revolt against petticoat 
government. William was actually 


sitting up in bed, and had reached 


that posture without assistance, which 
of itself might have been regarded as 
a lucky omen. When Eliza replied, 
it was in a tone of unexpected mild- 
ness. 

“You poor, deluded man,” she 
said. ‘* You have never studied the 
subject ; consequently you know 
nothing about it, and therefore are 
talking quite at random.” 

“T have studied it quite enough, 
madam, to know it is utter nonsense, 
balderdash, the ravings of a set of 
lunatics that ought to be taken into 
custody if there was any justice in this 
country.” 

“* Oh, William, William,” wailed the 
wife. “‘ For my sake, if not for your 
own, dear husband, say no more.” 

** Don’t cry, Sarah,” said her stout 
sister, with a kindness most unusual. 
‘‘ There’s really no harm done. Wil- 
liam’s words cannot offend as once 
might have been the case, for I know 
them to be the mere miasmatic 


emanations from a marsh of ignor- 
ance. He talks as the woridly talk, 
and cannot help himself, peor man. 
Before very long he will realise how 
mistaken he has been, and I am sure 
that no man then will do greater 
justice to Christian Science than he 
will. To your carnal view it may 
seem that my Absent Treatment has 
been a failure, and that, of course, is 
to be accounted for by two reasons. 
First, I am merely an amateur. It is 
not to be expected that my minis- 
tration can be as effective as those 
who have spent the greater part of 
their lives in the sacred cause of 
healing. The first fault then, lies in 
my own inexperience, the next has 
been that this cottage is full of 
Mortal Mind, which conditions are 
caused by your own presence here, 
and by the intermixing of ignorant 
doctors. In my former unregenerate 
state of mind I might have scolded; 
and used intemperate language, but 
Christian Science has taught me the 
true method of conduct. Its mission 
is simply to persuade, and now, 
instead of being angry, I shall merely 
set about converting both of you to 
the belief that has been so beneficial 
in my own case, and, dear Sarah, I 
shall not insist on your going to 
Matlock, as once I would have done, 
neither shall I compel your husband 
to undergo Present Treatment against 
his own wishes. You two must just go 
on as you have lived heretofore, and 
yet the blessings of Christian Science 
will not be withheld from you. Uncon- 
sciously William will receive Absent 
Treatment which will prove much 
more potent than anything I have yet 
been able to afford him. Among my 
most cherished friends is Professor 
Parker, of Ipswich. He is a man 
thrice blessed, and richly endowed 
with the gifts of the Science, a most 
unworldly man, and a potent healer. 
We have already consulted together 
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“* YOU POOR DELUDED MAN,’ SHE SAID, ‘ YOU HAVE NEVER STUDIED THE SUBJECT. YOU KNOW NOTHING 
ABOUT IT.’” 
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over William’s case, and it is his 
opinion that the chief obstacle in my 
way has been the filthy dross; the 
gold which I send to you each quarter 
day. Professor Parker informs me 
that money passing from patient to 
healer is fit and proper and helpful, 
because it may be used to assist in 
the spread of Christian Science, but 
money passing to the patient from the 
healer exerts an adverse influence. 
Professor Parker says that if I transfer 
this quarterly amount—small as you 
have frequently said it is—if I transfer 
this amount to himself, he will gladly 
accept the burden, and run the risk of 
its malign influence, I never knew a 
man so devoted as Professor Parker ; 
ever ready to place on his own shoul- 
ders the load which is bearing down 
others into perdition, and then, as he 
truly remarks, his own fund will be 
augmented, so that he may enlarge 
his power for good, and further aid the 
growth of the cause among the 
ignorant,” hey 

As this was said so mildly, yet so 
earnestly, the ruddy colour left Wil- 
liam’s face, and fear took the place of 
anger in hiseyes. Finally he collapsed 
once more upon his pillow, limp 
enough. Sarah stared with ill-dis- 
guised apprehension at her sister, 
who was now gathering her things 
together, quite evidently prepared to 
depart for Ipswich to be further 
cozened by that cormorant Parker, 
who literally was trying to take the 
bread from their mouths. 

‘“* But, Eliza, Eliza dear—” gasped 
Sarah, nervously clasping and un- 
clasping the hands that lay on her 
lap. “If you take away our income, 
and give it to Professor Parker, how 
is your only sister to live, and give 
aid to an invalid husband ?”’ 

“Oh, you need not be troubled on 
that score, Sarah,”’ said Eliza, with 
great complacency. “ Put your trust 
in the Professor, and accept my assur- 


ance that he will not neglect his 
duties. Remember that his min- 
istrations have reached their highest 
efficiency, and my poor efforts, either 
present or absent, are not to be 
compared with them. He has shown 
me that I have done you harm all 
through these five years, by bestowing 
corrupting lucre upon you, and its 
presence in this house makes it almost 
impossible for good influence to enter. 
Once that is removed, he says, your 
husband will be well within six weeks, 
and able to earn far more than the, 
small allowance I make you. As 
Professor Parker trulys ays: ‘ Money 
earned is a blessing, but money 
accepted from another is a curse.’” 

** Oh, blow the Professor,”’ growled 
William. ‘‘ Why doesn’t he follow 
his own precepts. What does he want 
with the money ? ” 

**T assure you, William, that he has 
no desire for the money on his own 
behalf. _He wishes merely to remove 
the malign influence from between 
him and you, so that his ministrations 
may reach you unimpeded by carnal 
obstructions that have hitherto baffled 
my feeble efforts.” 

“* Look you here, sister Eliza,” said 
William, “‘I am not sure that your 
Absent Treatment has been so in- 
efficient as you suppose. Something 
has been helping me lately, and—yes, 
now I remember, it began about a 
month ago. Why, look at me this 
very day : twice I have sat up in bed, 
and such an effort would have been 
impossible before you began.” 

*“Do you think it has helped you 
after all, then,” cried Eliza, beaming 
upon him. 

“Something has been helping me 
for the last month, but I didn’t know 
till now what it was.” 

** It couldn’t have been the doctor’s 
medicine,’ said Sarah eagerly, “ be- 
cause he never took it.” 

**I don’t see,” continued William 
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dreamily, almost as if talking to him- 
self : “‘ I don’t quite see that we have 
any need of Professor Parker in this 
matter. After all, it is a family affair, 
and I think, Eliza, your first proposi- 
tion was a good one, though I received 
it rather childishly. Yes, it would be 
better, of course, for Sarah to go to 
Matlock. The change will do her 
good, and she needs a rest.” 

“She needs an opportunity of 
studying ‘Science and Health,’” said 
Eliza, with almost a return to her 
former acidity. 

“True, true, I was just going to 
mention that.” 

So it came about that Sarah 
departed for Matlock, carrying with 
her a morocco-covered. copy of 
Mrs. Eddy’s justly-celebrated book 
‘* Science and Health,” bound so as 
to resemble an Oxford Bible. 

Meanwhile it was not all beer and 
skittles for the down-trodden William. 
For the first time in his life he began 


to appreciate the Present Treatment 
he had always received so willingly 


from his faded but devoted wife. He 
missed her immensely, and life had at 
last become unbearable without her. 
He found that the cruel Eliza expected 
him to help himself. She brought in 
the unlighted spirit lamp, placed it 
on a wicker table at the-corner of the 
room furthest from the bed, put 
beside it the materials for making tea, 
and then was about to leave the room. 

** Aren’t you going to make tea ? ”’ 
asked William plaintively. 

** Certainly not,” replied his sister- 
in-law. ‘‘ If you Wish tea, make it for 
yourself.” 


** I hope you don’t expect me to lie 
here and die of starvation ?” com- 
plained William. 

** That is as you choose,”’ returned 
the hard-hearted Eliza, “‘ but for your 
consolation I may add that starvation 
is merely an illusion of Mortal 
Mind.” 

William, growling, and even, it is 
regrettable fo add, swearing a little, 
nevertheless got up groaningly, and 
made his own tea, and by-and-bye 
he was compelled to move about the 
house to get what he needed. Eliza 
offered no- assistance, but sat com- 
placently in the easiest chair she could 
find, and read a journal devoted to 
Christian Science. William’ learned 
to his amazement- that -she had tele- 
graphed to Professor Parker, in Ips- 
wich, ordering him, in: her usual 
dictatorial manner, to spend a fort- 
night at Matlock Bath and teach Sarah 
the rudiments of Christian Science. 
She read to William letters from the 
Professor describing his walks with 
Sarah; how intelligent she was, 
how thoroughly she was enjoying 
herself, and recovering her normal 
health. Matlock appeared to be a 
delightful place with plenty of beauti- 
ful roads and romantic paths which 
Sarah and the Professor enjoyed 
together. William said nothing, but 
he shortly after appeared clothed and 
in his right mind, with a white linen 
collar round his neck, and a rather 
sporting tie. 

“I’m going to Matlock,” he said, 
in accents of firm determination. 

“I thought you would,” a 
Eliza, placidly. 
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GIPSY 
LIFE 


ANNED by Nature’s breezes, 
exposed alike to her stor- 


miest and most genial mood, 

the dark-eyed gipsies pursue 
their strange and mysterious way. 
Always on the wing, preferring the 
humble tent or creaking van to the 
more safiitary and solid comfort of 
bricks and mortar, these swarthy 
children from the far East may be 
found the world over, leading the 
self-same roving, restless, solitary 
lives. Though not renowned for 
their law-abiding qualities, they are 
governed nevertheless among them- 
selves by set, immutable decrees and 
ideas, which, binding them together as 


By A. W. JARVIS 
AND R. TURTLE 


lilustrated from Old Prints 
in the British Museum 


a race, separate them from ordinary 
national hopes, aspirations and con- 
duct, by great thick walls of un- 
sympathetic, adamant hardness. 
This exclusiveness is as pronounced 
as it is remarkable, and is co-existent 
with a jealous pride of race which 
these strange people take every means 
to perpetuate. Morwood mentions a 
singular rite practised by the gipsies 
of Spain—the “infusion of blood,” 
and, though we are not aware that 
this extraordinary custom prevails in 
England, it affords striking evidence 
that these wanderers are a truly 
peculiar people. ‘‘ When a child is 
about a year old, and in order to 
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FORTUNE TKLLER. 
By C. Turner, after W. Owen. 


inoculate it doubly with the gipsy 
spirit, so that no association in after 
life shall separate it from the life and 
habits of its forefathers, they open 
the flesh of its arm, and by a wooden 
tube infuse therein the blood of 
another full-born gipsy, who has been 
true to the life and spirit of their 
league from childhood. The wound 
is then healed, being secured closely 
and bound together.” Thus all are 
welded into a strange brotherhood 
of blood. 

In their migrations the wide world 
over, these dark-skinned nomads have 
constituted a problem full of charm 


ingenious 


Many, 
and crude are the various hypotheses 
which have been advanced to explain 
the mystery of their origin—some not 


and _ fascination. 


a little fantastic. But everything 
points to India as the land of their 
birth—their language, manners and 
customs, traditions, and the un- 
mistakable physical resemblance they 
bear to the Hindoos, all alike support 
this view. 

When they first appeared in Europe, 
in the early decade of the fourteenth 
century, and for long after, they were 
believed to come from the land of the 
Pharaohs ; hence the name “ gipsies 
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THE FORTUNE TELLER, OK CASTING THE COFFEE GROUNDS. 
From the original painting in Vauxhall-Gardens, 


which is really a corruption of Egyp- 
tians. 

Ever wandering and spreading, 
they reached our shores in the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century. 
True to their lying nature, they told 
marvellous stories of former mag- 
nificence and of the cruel persecutions 
they had suffered. For a time they 
were received as honoured guests by 
kings and princes. But this popu- 
larity was short-lived. Their evil 
practices brought down on their un- 
lucky heads the stern retribution of 
outraged law ; and for the next three 
centuries they experienced exceed- 
ingly unhappy times. Witchcraft, 
palmistry, magic, child-stealing, 
cattle-poisoning, poaching, coining, 
and robbery were among the crimes 
alleged against them. 

Thus outlawed, pampering gave 
place, it is to be feared, to persecution, 
cruelty, and oft-times downright in- 
justice. The men dangled from the 
gibbet by the score, and the women 


were drowned, scourged, and branded 
by the dozen, Till 1783, the mere 
fact of being seen in the company of 
a gipsy constituted a felony. 

Weird legends exist concerning the 
wandering, thieving propensities of 
the Romanies. One version of their 
vagabondage says that they were 
sentenced to roam the world as a 
punishment for their want of hospi- 
tality to Joseph and Mary. According 
to another, it was a gipsy tinker who 
forged the nails for the Crucifixion, 
for which his people were condemned 
to ceaseless meanderings. But, op- 
posed to this, is the story told by the 
Lithuanian gipsies, that “‘ stealing has 
been permitted in their favour by 
the Crucified Jesus, because the 
gipsies, being present at the Cruci- 
fixion, stole one of the four nails. 
Hence, when the hands had been 
nailed, there was but one nail left for 
the feet ; and therefore God allowed 
them to steal, and it is not accounted 
a sin to them.” The gipsies of 
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Alsace also have a very similar legend. 

Leaving the realm of tradition, we 
will take a peep at the every-day 
life of the Romany. “The gipsy 
year,” Mr. Leiand tells us, “ may be 
said to, begin with the races. Thither 
the dark children of Chun-Gwin, 
whether pure blood, posh an’ posh 
(half and half), or churedis, with 
hardly a drop of the kalo-ratt, flock 
with their cocoa-nuts and the balls, 
which have of late taken the. place 
of the koshter, or sticks. With them 
go the sorceresses, old and young, 
who pick up money by cccasional 
dukkerin, or fortune-telling. Other 
small callings they also have, not 
generally dishonest by any means. 
Wherever there is an open picnic 
on the Thames, or a country fair, cr 
a regatta at this season, there a‘e 
Romanies, Sometimes they appear 


looking like petty farmers, with a 
bad, or even a good, horse or two for 
sale. While summer lasts this is the 
life of the poorer sort. 

“This merry time over, they go 
to the Livinengro tem, or hop-land— 
t.e., Kent. Here they work hard, 
not neglecting the beer-pot, which 
goes about gaily. . . . Hopping over, 
they go almost en masse, or within a 
few days, to London to buy French 
and German baskets, which they get 
in Houndsditch. Of late years they 
send more for the baskets to be de- 
livered at certain stations. Some of 
them make baskets themselves very 
well, but, as a rule, they prefer to buy 
them. While the weather is good, 
they live by selling baskets, brooms, 
clothes-lines, and other small wares. 
. .. In winter the men begin to 
chiv the kosh, or cut wood—+.e., they 
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THE GIPSIES’ TENT. 
By G. Grozer, after Morland. Cc 
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make butchers’ skewers and- clothes- 
pegs; ... with this and begging, 
and occasional jobs of honest hard 
work which they pick up here and 
there, they contrive to feed well, find 
themselves in beer, and pay, as they 
now often must, for permission to 
camp in the field.” 

The war which has , 
been waged for ages 
between the gipsy 
and Society has 
left an inde- /@as 
lible‘mark on =~ S 
his charac- 


ter. He feels 

that it is a case 

of his hand 
against everybody 
and everybody’s 
hand against him. T° 
protect himself he has 
recourse to a deep cun- 
ning, and shows himself wonder- 
fully. resourceful in times of emer- 
gency. These characteristics are 
admirably illustrated by a story told 
of a certain Scottish gipsy. He was 
in difficulties about replenishing the 
larder of his tribe with meat, when he 


GIPSY MUSICIANS OF SPAIN. 
By Knolle, after J. Phillip. 


happened to come across a fine, fat 
bullock quietly grazing in a field. It 
had lost three-fourths of its tail. 
Here was a chance not to be missed. 
Hastening to a tanner’s, the gipsy 
bought the tail-of a skin of the same 
colour as the bullock; and, despite 
the vigorous remonstrances 

of the indignant beast, 

succeeded in making 

it fast to the 

dismem bered 

stump. Dis- 

guised in 

this way, 


the thief drove 

the animal off; 

but, just as he was 
shipping the beast 

at Queensferry, on his 
way north, he was 
overtaken by a ser- 
vant sent in search of the 
depredator. This man explained that 
he could swear to the ox except for 
his long tail, and was proceeding to 
examine it more closely when the 
ready-witted gipsy took his knife out 
of his pocket, and in view of all pre- 
sent cut off the false tail above the 
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join. Blood, of course, flowed in- 
stantly. Throwing the evidence of 
his rascality into the sea, he turned 
on his pursuer with well-assumed in- 
dignation. ‘“‘ Swear to it now, you 
scoundrel !’’? he shouted. The man, 
utterly confused by the bold ruse of 
the unconscionable thief, promptly 
beat a retreat, while the knave, 
chuckling to himself, marched off 
with his prize, 

Generally speaking, the gipsies may 
be summed up as a mixed medley of 
good and bad. Of thieving, poaching, 
lying, and cheating, they are past- 
masters, Nothing delightsthem more 
than to get the better of the Gorgzos. 
But they will not steal from a bene- 
factor or friend, nor will they rob the 
man on whose land they are permitted 
toencamp, They are ever willing to 
assist one another in times of distress, 
and, among themselves, are very 
punctilious in the settlement of debt. 
Violently passionate, very jealous, 
capable of cruel vindictiveness, they 
are yet easily persuaded to forgive, 
and they never forget a kindness. 
Notorious beggars, they yet give as 
freely as they take. Hospitable by 
nature, they are extremely courteous 
to strangers ; and the property of the 
sojourner in their midst is perfectly 
safe. 

A remarkable light is shed upon 
these traits of gipsy morale by Edward 
Bulwer, afterwards Lord Lytton, in 
his “ Life and Letters.” “I spent 
with these swarthy wanderers,” he 
tells us, “‘ five or six very happy days, 
only alloyed by the fear that I should 
be called upon to requite the hos- 
pitality I had received by participat- 
ing in some theft upon poultry-yard 
or drying-ground, that would subject 
me to the tread-mill. Had I been 
asked, I very much doubt if I should 
have had the virtue to refuse. How- 
ever, the temptation luckily was 
never pressed upon me, nor did I 
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witness anything to justify the general 

suspicion of gipsy errors as to the 
meum and tuum. Once only, a fine 
goose, emerging from the pot, in- 
flamed my appetite and disturbed my 
conscience.” 

Young Bulwer.was at the impres- 
sionable age of twenty-one when he 
met with his sensational love adven- 
ture in the Romany camp, It was 
sunset, when, strolling homewards, he 
was accosted by a handsome young 
gipsy-girl, with a request to be 
allowed “‘ to tell his fortune.”’ Smitten 
with her sylvan beauty, he smilingly 
assented, not forgetting to cross the 
palm of her hand with silver in time- 
honoured fashion. Having listened 
to her predictions, he questioned her 
concerning her people, and at last, 
completely captivated, asked if any 
objection would be taken to his stay- 
ing for a while in the encampment. 
She answered in the negative; and 
they walked together to a large tent. 
Here he was introduced to an old 
woman whom they found huddled 
over a wood fire. At the girl’s re- 
quest he handed over his money— 
some {14—to her grandmother, as 
she told. him it would be safer in her 
keeping than in his own pocket, pro- 
mising that it would be returned to 
him on leaving. 

Then ensued a quaint ceremony. 
The old woman, having sprinkled 
some embers on the ground, requested 
Bulwer to stand* in them. Mean- 
while, all the men of the tribe had 
been hastily summoned to the tent. 
As soon as they arrived, the old 
woman, taking Bulwer’s right hand 
in hers, and pointing to the embers 
beneath his feet, addressed the as- 
sembly in the Romany tongue. All 
listened reverently with bowed heads. 
This solemnity over, one and all 
assured Bulwer of their hospitable 
welcome. 

Gipsies and guest subsequently 
Ca 
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partook of a savoury meal, served out 
of a big pot over the fire, consisting of 
bread, potatoes, meat and herbs. The 
old grandmother had a choice delicacy 
to herself, in the shape of a broiled 
hedgehog which had been found in a 
trap. 


sare 
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she said abruptly, ‘‘ Tell me, and tell 
me truly, do you love me?” He 
assured her that he did. ‘‘ Will you 
marry me, then ? ” she continued. 
“Marry you!” he said—** impos- 
sible 
The girl, thinking he misunder- 


'?? 


THE LITTLE GIPSEY, 


During, Bulwer’s stay of some five 
or six days it was evident that an 
attachment was fast ripening between 
him and the girl. One morning, 
however, she appeared eool towards 
him, On his inquiring the reason, 


stood her, explained. “I don’t mean 
malry me as you marry, but marry 
me as we marry; that is, simply 
for us to break a piece of burnt 
earth or a tile into halves in the 
presence of my grandmother. If we 
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do this, our marriage will last five 
years.” 

Bulwer at that extremely transient 
moment found the girl more attrac- 
tive than ever, but he gently ex- 
plained that her proposition was 
impossible. 

The next day jealousy showed 
itself amongst the young men, and 
they plainly told their visitor that 
they had had enough of his company, 
and suggested an early departure. 
Though the girl did her best to allay 
the bitterness, her efforts were un- 
successful. 

When night came,.and the gipsies 
were fast asleep, Bulwer, from his 
corner of the tent, saw the girl and 
her grandmother pass out into the 
open air. He, too, crept stealthily 


forth, and presently overtook them. 
The poor girl was weeping bitterly. 
The old crone, putting her finger to 
her lips, motioned to him to follow 
them through a gap in the hedge into 


the wood itself. In low tones she 
then told him that he was in grave 
danger, and must leave them. ‘“‘ The 
young men,” she said, “are jealous 
of you; their blood’s up; I cannot 
keep it down; I can do what I like 
with all except love and jealousy. 
You must go.” 

Bulwer replied, -at first, that he 
could not go and leave the girl he 
loved so much behind him. But his 
better sense prevailing, both agreed 
that it must be so. Still, he deter- 
mined to make one more effort to 
stay, and told the old woman she 
might hand over all his money to the 
gipsy men if they would only allow 
him to remain a week or two longer. 

After further talk, the three re- 
turned to the camp. 

In the morning, the men assembled 
round the tent, apparently affably dis- 
posed towards Bulwer. He at once 
credited the bribe with the change of 
attitude ; but he was quickly un- 


deceived. In unmistakable terms he 
was told that his visit must end ; that 
they would accompany him part of the 
way, and wish him “speed and luck.” 

Bulwer looked round for Mimy, his 
little sweetheart ; but she was gone. 
He then asked the grandmother 
whether he could not see her again. 
“Hush!” was the reply. “‘ Leave 
that to me.” Sick at heart, he had 
no appetite for the breakfast prepared 
for him, and, taking up his knapsack, 
was about to start off when the old 
dame drew him aside and slipped his 
money back into his hand. Though 
he pressed her to keep some, she re- 
solutely refused. to take a single 
farthing. 

The men accompanied him a short 
distance, as arranged, and took leave 
of him. 

Lost in unhappy thought as he 
jogged along the country road, he 
was startled some three miles farther 
on by seeing Mimy suddenly emerge 
from behind a large tree. Rushing to 
his side, she tightly clasped him in her 
arms, gazing passionately into his 
eyes, and kissing his face and even his 
clothes. Then, in a moment, she 
sprang away, and, pointing to the 
lines on her open palm, said sadly, as 
the tears streamed down her face : 
‘** This is the sorrow foretold to me ; 
see, it begins soon, and goes on to the 
end of life.’ Darting into the woods, 
she was gone. Pursuit proved vain. 
Young Bulwer never saw her again. 

From this little love story we will 
turn our attention to the subject of 
gipsy marriage, which we fear is 
““more honour’d in the breach than 
the observance,” though, at the pre- 
sent day, among the Romanies mar- 
riage in the orthodox manner is not 
infrequent. But their old-time way 
of tying the nuptial knot was by 
jumping over a broomstick. 

Great preparation would be made 
for such an event. The auspicious 
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moment having arrived, the tribe 
formed up in a double row. Midway 
between, two of the party held a 
broom-stick about eighteen inches 
above the ground. All being thus 
arranged, the Chief called the bride- 
groom, who, walking down the lane 
formed by his comrades, would leap 
the stick, and, wheeling round, wait 
for his bride. She in turn was called ; 
and, lightly tripping down the line, 
neatly cleared the barrier, when the 
pair heartily embraced one another. 
This brief ceremony over, feasting 
and merriment, music and dancing 
followed—the carousal often lasting 
several days. A portion of the good 
things were always scattered on the 
grass and near the tents, a quaint 
performance, the origin of which 
seems doubtful. Morwood, however, 
suggests that some latent feeling of 
superstition was connected with the 


practice, which the gipsy folk imagined 
constituted a favourable augury for 
future good. 

This is not unlikely, for super- 
stitions of all kinds undoubtedly 
possess and sway the gipsy mind and 
govern their habits. For instance, if, 
on leaving a camping spot early in the 
morning for some other locality, the 
gipsies should first meet a donkey, 
this would be looked upon as an ill 
omen; and, worse still, if a woman 
who squinted were encountered. 
Greatly terrified, the band would re- 
turn to their starting-place, unload 
their donkeys and carts, and wait 
awhile before resuming the journey. 
Similarly, the meeting of a funeral, 
the howling of dogs, and the flying 
of certain birds across their path are 
regarded with fear. Dreams, too, 
they believe, portend good or evil, 
according to their nature. 
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At. death a noteworthy custom of 
very great antiquity prevails, in 
accordance with which the whole of 
the clothes and other effects of the 
deceased member—utterly regardless 
of their value—are burnt or buried 
withthe body. Thus, not long ago, 
a gipsy woman and her baby were laid 
to rest in a quiet churchyard at 
Yiverton. Gipsies attended from all 
parts, and so intense was the grief of 
the women, that the clergyman could 
scarcely be heard for their moaning. 
All the dead woman’s jewellery, in- 


cluding several rings, valuable 
brooches and a gold watch and chains, 
was buried with her, her other effects 
being burnt. . 

Very real and deep is the mourning 
of the Romanies for a lost comrade. 
All his faults are forgotten, and his 
tribesmen will make any sacrifice to 
carry out his last wishes. Often they 
will abstain from anything of whick 
he was fond, and even renounce any 
pastime he favoured. 

Truly, a strange and mysterious 
people ! 





THE HEATHER HILLS 


By H. MACNAUGHTON-JONES 


Give me the hills with the bracken brown, 
With their pastures dotted green, 

Sides that the heather doth carpet down, 
With its purple tints between, 


Take me to spots where the soft peat springs, 
*Neath my feet upon the hill, 

Breathing the perfume that round me clings, 
As I climb each crest and rill. 


There will I sit by some silv’ry loch, 
As befits my fairy seat, 
Dream as I gaze on some mirrored rock, 


That is hanging at my feet; 


Dream of the land where the moss fern grows, 


Under wild rose berries red ; 
Thistle on heather its love bestows, 
And the green bog-myrtles wed 

















“* SIR, I PRAY YOU, DKINK WITH ME. " 


THE ALPHABET TOAST 


By E. R. PUNSHON 


Lllustrated by J. Jellicoe 


HE lady, cloaked and hooded 
till not a feature of her could 


be seen, sat alone in a 


corner of the inn parlour ; and 
the stranger, busy as he was with his 
cold beef and tankard of ale, yet 
spared time for many a wondering 
and half-uneasy glance at her as he 


asked himself what could bring a 
lady of her apparent rank and breed- 
ing alone to such a wayside inn as 
this. 

It had not 


seemed that she 


observed him much, but when he 
pushed away the fragments of his 
meal, thrust out his heavily booted 
feet towards the fire, and called for a 
bottle of wine, she rose suddenly and 
stood at the corner of the table close 
to him. 

He eyed her sideways but said 
nothing, though to himself he noted 
how gracefully she walked and stood, 
and how proudly her small head was 
set upon her slender neck. Immobile 
she stood, like a spirit of the night, 
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in her long black cloak. A faint 
uneasiness stole over the man as he 
wondered who and what she was. 
She stood so still ; she was so silent, 
that a chil fell upon him as she 
watched him thus closely. He would 
not be the first to speak, and he raised 
his hand to pour out for himself a 
glass of heart-warming wine. 

** Sir,” she 


voice, as if she liked little the light 
tone he assumed. 

“A. B. C.,” he repeated, and 
drank. ‘*‘ And A Blessed Change it is, 
indeed,” he added, ‘‘ from wind and 
rain and saddle without, to the warm 
fireside within.” 

“Ha! I see you take me,” she 
flashe1 with eagerness, slightly dis- 

arranging her 





said so sud- 
denly __ that 
he_ started, 
“will you 
drink me a 
toast ?”’ 

** Madam,” 
he answered, 
and put his 
glass to his 
lips with a 
flourish, won- 
dering anew 
at the soft 





and exqui- 


site beauty 
of her voice. 

“Nay, 
nay, . she 
stayed him 
with a hasty 
gesture. 
“Sir, | pray 
you, drink 
with me to 
the alpha- 
bet ?” 

He eyed 
her askance 
and doubt- 





cloak with 
the quick 
movement 
she made, so 
that he had 
vision of a 
tangle of 
loose dark 
hair and two 
bright, eager 
eyes be- 
neath. 

of Se Be, 
she went on, 
drawing a 
step or two 
nearer to 
him. 

at i we Se A 
with all my 
heart,” said 
the stran- 
ger. “ Down 
Every  For- 
eigner, must 
always be 
the true 
Englishman’s 
hheartiest’ 
wis h—al- 
ways except- 











fully. 

“To the 
alphabet ?” he said slowly, “ well, 
tis an old friend; and though 
in my time I have suffered stripes, 
many and sore, for its sake, still for- 
giveness is a Christian virtue. Madam, 
I drink to the alphabet and you.” 

“ A. B. C., then,” she said quickly, 
with a touch of defiance in her 


“HE STARED, RUBBED HIS HEAD, AND LOOKED AT THE GOLD IN HIS HAND,” i n g 


those 
who would aid her in her present 
need.” 

** Sir,”’ she said, ‘‘ I have heard this 
toast drunk with fewer words. I 
pray you now to drink with no words 
at all—G. H. J.” 

“ Right heartily,” he cried, “ for, 
indeed, the poor soul needs it—so 
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here’s, God Help James. But, sure, 
Madam, you should drink also ?” 

“Tll toast the next two,” she 
answered, and lifted the wine high. 
“K, L. M.,” she said, “N. O. P.,” 
and twice she wetted herlips. “‘ Keep 
Lord Mar, Noble Ormund Preserve. 
And now, sir, Q. R. S., Q. R. S.,” she 
repeated, as though this were in some 
way the supreme test. 

“O. R.S.,” and he rose to his feet. 
“Nay; R.S. Q!” he cried, and 
drained the glass, then dashed it on 
the hearth, where it shivered into 
fragments. ‘No other toast shall 
be drunk from it after that one,” he 
cried with a great heat of passion. 

“‘ Good ! ” she cried excitedly. “‘ Sir, 
pardon me if I doubted you. I 
crave your forgiveness. But now I 
see you are honest beyond doubt, let 
us finish the toast—T. U. V. W.,” 
she cried, with a heat and temper of 
passion that seemed to equal his own. 

‘Truss Up Vile Whigs,” he re- 
peated, with a grim smile. “ Truly, 
I see I need not pledge you the last— 
X. Y. Z., since you most certainly 
*Xert Your Zeal to the uttermost.” 

She made him a low curtsey, in so 
doing displacing her cloak and show- 
ing for an instant her clear and 
lovely features and shining eyes of 
brown, like the sun through autumn 
clouds. Then in a moment she veiled 
herself and moved quickly towards the 
door. 

“Follow!” she said, as_ she 
passed him, whispering it ‘softly. 
“Follow!” she said again, and her 
tones pealed like a trumpet calling to 
high deeds. “ Follow !’’ she repeated, 
lifting her slim white hand to point 
before her as she went out of the 
room. 

For a minute he hesitated, frowning 
deeply, one hand on his sword and 
the other thrust within his bosom, 
but for a minute only. Then he leaped 
to his feet and ran to the parlour door. 


He heard her faint laugh float back to 
him as he followed where she led the 
way from the warm and lighted inn 
to the darkness without. On the 
threshold he paused again, frowning 
deeply ; one hand upon his sword 
which called to adventure ; then he 
thrust a hand within his bosom, to 
clasp a letter lying there, and that 
spoke of sober duty. Still he lingered, 
gazing where the wild wind tossed 
the arms of the groaning old oaks in 
the forest beyond. But again he 
heard her faint high laugh float back 
to him on a gust of the wind, and again 
he heard the summons, “ Follow, 
follow !” ‘ 

A man came after him from the 
inn kitchen, whose door he had 
passed, and now stood just behind, 
and to him the stranger turned. 

** Dick, boy,” he said, “‘ thou hast 
served me faithfully for years. Thou 


-knowest what to do with this.”” He 


gave him the letter he had clasped in 
his bosom and a handful of guineas 
with it. 

*“Mount at dawn and reach New- 
castle by noon.” 

*“* But, sir,” said the man, protest- 
ingly, “where go you—and at so 
late an hour ? ” 

“Faith, and that’s what I go to 
find out,’’ answered his master, as 
he plunged away into the dark- 
ness, whence a faint laugh seemed 
to float and a low voice to bid -him 
follow beneath the groaning oaks 
that tossed so high their limbs as if 
wrestling with an invisible grief. 

Dick stared and rubbed his head 
and looked at the letter and the hand- 
ful of gold he held; but without 
giving so much as one look back, his 
master ran quickly on. Still onward 
he went, plunging through the dark- 
ness, till at last, seeing nothing of 
her he had followed, he paused. 
Through the dark trunks of the trees 
the lights of the inn were still visible. 
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twinkling with a kind and friendly 
radiance. He had turned towards 
the inn when he felt a soft touch on 
his shoulder, and heard a low voice 
whisper : 

“Why pause 
follow !”’ 

So again he followed where she led, 
while the wind blew wildly round them 
and a gust of rain beat chilly in their 
faces, and the huge writhing oaks 
tossed their great limbs above them. 
To the man it hardly seemed he was 
the same as he who, but half an hour 
gone, had drunk good wine in a 
warm inn parlour and half-jestingly 
answered a woman’s challenge to 
that odd toast, whose meaning all the 
while he had known well enough. 
Was it not a sign and token of 
fellowship common enough in the 
Jacobite party ? And to the woman, 
leading on, it no longer seemed 
that she was woman at ail, but 
rather a power possessed, destined to 
accomplish a great deed. She turned 
and looked at him. 

“Good,” she said. 
place.” 

It was a small glade in the forest 
where a huge, bare rock, relic of some 
vast primeval convulsion of nature, 
rose with scarred abruptness from a 
level sward of green turf. Round it 
asmall stream flowed, and across this 
a bridle path led, its passage of the 
shallow stream marked by a patch of 
black and filthy mud, half a yard deep 
and like a_ sponge with water. 
High above, the full moon raced 
through a turmoil of scurrying clouds, 
the wind howled mournfully above the 
huge old rock that for so many ages 
had defied it; the labouring oaks 
quivered and moaned without ceas- 
ing, and, when the moon shone out, 
threw a network of moving shadows 
on the green turf of the glade. 

“* This is the place,”’ she said again. 

“This is the place,” he repeated, 


you? Follow, 


“This is the 
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and in a whisper he asked: “‘ Who 
art thou ?” 

But if she made any reply the 
moaning of the winds bore away her 
words, and the groaning of the forest 
drowned her voice. 

He came a yard or two nearer with 
his hand ready on his sword. 

** Why have you brought me here ? ” 
he asked. 

** To slay a man,” she said. 

Her eyes were fierce, and his, seek- 
ing hers, flamed with a like fire. 

**So, so!” he said rapidly ; “ and 
how—if I’ll not ?” 

_ Then, in her turn, she came nearer, 
so that they stood almost breast to 
breast, with the thick shadows cover- 


‘ing them like a cloak. 


He crossed himself rapidly, and 
found comfort in the action. 

“Who is the man?” 

“What does that matter?” she 
asked. 

“Nay; one might have thought 
it mattered,” .he answered. ‘“‘ And— 
why ?” 

“ Or that either ? ” she returned. 

“* By the Lord!” he said, and a gust 
of wind flew howling round the 
side of the great rock and beat 
on them till they bent, bowing to its 
might. ‘‘ By the Lord, and my own 
soul,” he said again, “ but I——” 

“ Hist! listen!” she interrupted, 
and, obeying, he heard the sound of 
horse’s hoofs approaching. 

“Itishe,” shesaid. ‘ Your sword, 
your sword!” 

He handled it reluctantly, half 
drawing it, half sheathing it. 

“No,” he said abruptly. 

** Ah,” she cried; “art traitor, 
then—traitor ? ” 

“* Why, traitor is a good word,” he 
told her; ‘human, living men are 
traitors ; traitor smacks homely, and 
I hope there’s no worse word between 
us.” 

*“No worse word than traitor ? ’ 
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she cried amazed, for she had no 
inkling of the weird superstitious 
fears the hour and the place and her 
own strange personality had wrought 
in him. ‘“ What! art thou a traitor, 
then ?” 

“ Truly, I think not,” he answered, 
“‘ yet this business is strange to me. 
Is it a traitor’s part to hesitate to slay 
a man; who and why he knows 
not ?” 

“You drank the toast,” she said 
fiercely : “‘ Q. R. S.—Quickly Restore 
Stuart—those who drink that must 
be ready with their swords for the 
cause.” 

“0. R.S.,” he said, and bowed low. 
“* Rare Sophy Qualtrough—R. S. 0.— 
*twas at Newcastle I heard that toast 
drunk—a bumper to every letter.” 

“You know me ?” she muttered, 
evidently much disturbed, and drew 
her cloak closer round her, as if still 
to preserve a secret already betrayed. 
““ Well, then, if you know so much, 
you know your errand; you know 
this fellow must be slain, this Robert 
Merton, or a hundred lives more 
worthy may be sacrificed ? ” 

“Robert Merton?” he repeated, 
and then he bowed low. ‘*‘ Madam,”’ 
he said, “‘ how could Robert Merton 
hope to live when your eyes fell upon 
him ?” 

“Sir, is this a drawing-room ? ” 
she flashed at him. ‘“ No more 
such empty speeches.” And just then 
the horseman, the sound of whose 
approach had been growing ever 
louder, appeared from among the 
trees and rode swiftly down the faint 
bridle path that led to the stream and 
the patch of thick mud on its hither 
side. 

*“* See,” she said in his ear, and he 
could hear how her breath came fast 
and heavy, “‘ see—thou canst fall on 
him at a vantage when he is mired 
there in the mud.” 

Without answering her, he moved 
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out of the shadow of the rock in which 
they stood and into the open glade, 
just as the newly-arrived horseman, 
having crossed the stream, was pick- 
ing his way with care and difficulty 
through the patch of black, half- 
liquid mud that lay beyond. 

** Good e’en, sir,” he said, and the 
rider, starting violently at the un- 
expected salutation, pricked his horse 
with his spur, so that the already 
frightened animal shied away, fetlock 
deep in the mud. 

**Now, now,” said the woman’s 
voice behind, ‘“‘ make in—make in at 
him. Give me the sword if thou art 
afraid,” she added in a fierce low tone 
as he did not stir. 

But he remained motionless, while 
the dismounted horseman floundered 
through the mire to firmer land. 

The horse still planged and kicked 
in the mud that encumbered it ; the 
two men faced each other with ‘drawn 
swords ; the woman fluttered in the 
darkness behind them, amazed and 
fearful. 

*“Oh, sure, thou art a traitor?” 
she wailed, wringing her hands. 

‘Not I,” he answered sternly, “ not 
I”; and then the newcomer, peering 
through the darkness as the moon 
shone momentarily out, seemed as if 
he recognized them both. 

‘** Robert Merton,” he said, “is it 
thou ? Mistress Qualtrough, sure, I 
know thy voice; but is this Robert 
Merton ?” - 

““ Nay, surely,” cried the woman ; 
“nay, for I met him at the inn ap- 
pointed, and he drank the alphabet 
toast as they said. Alas! Alas!” 
she wailed despairingly. ‘‘ How have 
I blundered, then ? ” 

‘** Robert Merton am I,” said he of 
the inn, standing lightly, his sword 
drawn and held across his body, ready 
to flash and thrust at a moment’s 
need. ‘‘ Robert Merton am I, as sure 
as thou art Roger Tring and a 
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proscribed traitor to the King’s Ma- 
jesty—yea, Robert Merton am I, and 
,our most humble servant, Mistress 
( ualtrough,”’ he added, bowing to her. 

““ Ah, but it is not possible,” she 
cried loudly ; “sure, I took thee for 
Master Tring ; sure, it is not possible, 
or thou wouldst never have followed 
me.” 

“Madam,” he said, bowing again, 
‘have I so little breeding as to refuse 
to follow when a lady leads ? ” 

** Did I not tell thee,” she said with 
a sombre intensity of manner, “ that 
it was to slay a man ?” 

“Surely,” he said, handling his 
sword, his eyes keen and alert. 

** There is a letter,” she continued, 
moodily, “a letter we have know- 
ledge of as being carried by one Robert 
Merton. It must not reach Newcastle 
—no, not for ten lives such as thine 
and mine.”’ 

He did not answer, but it seemed 
she understood his smile. She signed 


to Roger Tring, who came near with 


caution, his sword ready. Merton 
raised his, and. the two weapons 
crossed, feeling each other delicately, 
as it were, with a soft yet terrible 
caress. 

** Hold!” cried Sophy Qualtrough, 
stepping forward swiftly. 

The men waited motionless, each 
with his sword-arm tense and ready, 
each with eyes alert. 

“Give up the letter,” cried the 
woman, “‘ and go safe.” 

“Nay,” answered Merton simply, 
** but you were unjust when you called 
me traitor. No traitor am I.” 

She drew back, making an angry 
gesture with her hand. Tring thrust 
and Merton parried. The swords 
clashed and clashed again, the points 
flickering with light deadliness in the 
moon’s uncertain rays. Already 
Merton’s point had lingered lovingly 
on Tring’s breast, lingered but failed 
‘ tostrike home. Again the two men 


thrust and parried and the woman 
came behind them, her long cloak now 
in her hands; she threw it over 
Merton’s head. Tring shortened his 
sword to plunge it into his blinded 
and helpless adversary’s body, but, 
at a sign from the woman, he 
struck instead with his weapon’s 
hilt on the side of the head, knocking 
him down. Then he knelt on him 
whom the enveloping cloak held help- 
less, and in a moment or two with 
swift dexterity had fast bound him. 
When this was done, and Merton a 
prisoner with hands and feet secure. 
he drew his sheath knife from 
his belt and cut away the folds of the 
cloak from over his face so he could 
breathe more freely. Looking at the 
woman, Merton said, speaking with 
difficulty : 

** *Twas ill done.” 

“Search him for the letter,’ she 
said. 

‘* Spare the trouble,” smiled Merton. 
“The letter went to Newcastle by 
another and perchance a surer hand.” 

“* Thou liest,”’ cried Sophy, furiously 
“‘ thou liest—a Whig lies as naturally 
as he breathes. Search him quickly.” 

But though Tring searched he 
found nothing, and Robert Merton 
smiled again. 

“ The General at Newcastle hath 
it by now,” he said. ‘God save 
King George, and confound his ene- 
mies and all their knavish tricks.” 

“Tell us how ‘twas’ sent,” cried 
Sophy quickly; “perchance there 
yet may be time to recover it—” 

Merton looked amused. 

“Or you must hang,” she added. 

He said nothing, and she glanced at 
Tring, who from out his saddle-bag 
drew along cord. One end of this he 
threw over the limb of an oak near 
which they stood, and began to make 
a noose in it. Merton hummed a 
tune, showing care to have all the 
notes correct. 
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“ aS SHE SAW THE MAN SWAYING AS THE WIND BLEW HIM, A PANIC SEIZED HER AND SHE FLED.” 


“That letter must be stopped,” 
said Sophy to him, speaking in a 
voice which did not seem quite under 
control, so oddly did its tones alter. 
‘** One man’s life is nothing—indeed, 
a thousand lives depend on that letter, 
and, above all, the cause of the right- 
ful Prince of this land. Will you 
speak, and thus serve ~ your true 
King and your God—for remember, 
the sin of rebellion is as the sin of 
witchcraft.” 

“ Faith, that is a hackneyed text,” 
returned Merton, “‘ and will stop no 
letters.” 

* Then shalt thou hang,” she cried. 

“ Selike *tis as well,’’ agreed Mer- 
ton, “‘ for if I lived there is a thing I 
have sworn to do, which would give 
me little pleasure.” 

“What is that ?”’ she asked quickly, 
her curiosity aroused by something in 
the swift glance he gave her. 


“Why, truly this,” he answered, 
“to flog thee with my dog whip for 
a foul act of treachery ; never practised 
since the days of Dame Helen of 
Troy.” 

“You followed of your own free 
will,” she answered, flushing red and 
then going pale. “In truth I 
thought you the man sent me_ to 
intercept this Robert Merton—your- 
self. Nay, if there was treachery,” 
she cried with defiance, “* twas yours, 
for you drank my toast as you were 
honest, and only then did I bid you 
follow—I ignorant, but thou, knowing 
the truth.” 

‘“* Nay, I mean not that,” he an- 
swered. “‘I value that not a jot, 
but to come behind and fling 
thy cloak over a man to make him 
helpless and ashamed before his 
enemy—’tis for that,” he said, half, 
raising himself on his bound arms, and 
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speaking in a voice hoarse and broken 
with anger, while the veins in his 
temples stood out swollen and visible, 
“tis for that I have sworn to flog 
thee with my dog whip.” 

“* Instead, indeed, thou shalt hang,” 
she retorted, her lovely face palé 
with fury at the insult he offered her. 
“* Flog me,” she said, breathing hard, 
““so ’’—she made as if to spurn him 
with her foot. ‘‘Flog—me! Master 
Tring, is the rope ready ?”’ 

“ Aye,” said Tring, knotting the 
noose with care. 

“Of a verity thou hast the last 
word,” said Merton; “the last toss 
of the dice is thine—but my oath is 
mine own.”’ 

Tring came forward and slipped 
the noose over his shoulders and 
round his neck, dragging him at the 
same time to his feet. The woman 
stood very still, watching intently. 

** Wilt tell where the letter is ? ” 
she asked. 


** At Newcastle—or- will be soon,”’ 
he answered. 

“Then,” she said unexpectedly, 
***twill serve small purpose to hang 
thee.” 

** Nay, madam,” he returned, “ un- 


less, in truth, you have a mind for 
a flogging from my dog whip—as I 
have sworn.” 

“* Insolent ! ’’ she cried, flaming into 
fury. Her bosom heaved with her 
fiery indignation, and she made to 
Tring what he took for a gesture 
of command. At once he pulled 
hard on the loose end of the rope, 
hitching it round the trunk of a tree 
as he saw Merton swing clear of the 
ground. ; 

As Sophy saw the man swing 
to and fro before her, as the wind 
blew him, a panic seized her and 
she fled. Grumbling, Tring leaped on 
his horse and followed her, who had 
already disappeared in the trees. 


Alone, with the huge rock towering 


high above, the great oak branches 
moaning over him as if in lamentation, 
hung the body of Robert Merton, 
blown like a withered leaf in each gust 
of the wind. Before his glazing eyes 
was darkness, shot with strange 
streaks of light. -He realised that 
he was dying, but he felt no fear, 
only some astonishment. His neck, 
on which his weight suspended, caused 
him intolerable pain, which was 
slightly lessened when the cord, 
stretching somewhat from his weight, 
allowed him to touch earth with his 
toes. He was dimly conscious of a 
strange commotion in his body, as 
though his soul were siowly forcing ° 
its way upwards. He remembered 
Sophy Qualtrough, how beautiful she 
was, and then it seemed to him that 
from hiseyes flashed out a stream of 
light in which he understood that his 
soul had finally escaped from his 
body, and with that conviction in 
his mind he lost consciousness. 

But if he had suffered before the 
pain was nothing to the intolerable 
anguish he endured as his conscious- 
ness returned to him with a pricking 
and a thrusting as of ten million 
needles plunged into his body to 
mark out the course of every vein. 
When he moved the pain grew worse, 
so he lay still, and then he understood 
that this made him suffer still more. 
Stifling a groan he opened his eyes 
and saw a pale and lovely face bend- 
ing over him. It was only then he 
remembered he had been hanged. 

*“ Oh—,” he groaned again, think- 
ing it hard he had to suffer so much, 
though dead. ** Lord, Lord,” he 
muttered, and he tried to remember 
a prayer. “Art an angel?” he 
whispered to the lovely being bending 
so anxiously over him. 

** Alas, alas!”’ he heard the whis- 
pered answer, and saw tears gather 
and fall fast. 

“Do not weep, pray, do not weep!” 
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“ FOR INDEED HE HAD BEEN ROUGHLY HANDLED, AND HE SPENT A MONTH IN BED.” 


he murmured, and tried to sit up. He 
fell back and heard a voice say softly-: 
‘** How dost feel ? Tell me, how dost 
feel now ?” 

“Why, tolerably—bad,” he jerked 
out. “‘ Ugh, ugh!” Then he looked 
at her sharply. ‘“ Who are you?” 
he asked. 

“IT am Sophy Qualtrough,” she 
answered. 

** Rare Sophy Qualtrough,”’ he mut- 
tered; “R.S.Q. So, so. But it 
was an ill deed,” he said. 


She made no answer, but he felt 
her thrust something cool and hard 
into his hand. His fingers closed 
upon it mechanically, and then he 
discovered it. to bea whip. 

‘“* Heavens!”’ he said, sitting-up, and 
threw it from him with such. vigour 
that it fell twenty yards. away in a 
dense thicket of undergrowth. 

““I came back for-that,” she said, 
between tears and laughter. 

‘“* Who let me down ? ” he asked. 

“1,” she answered, -“*-I had to— 
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. .. or you couldn’t . . . fulfil your 
oath. As you swore,” she said, whim- 
pering, “‘ 1 should be punished, as in 
truth I know I well deserve, for it Was 
an ill deed to take you treacherously 
from behind.” 

“Nay, hush, pray,” he said, half 
ashamed, “‘I swore no such oath—I 
was angry, and said what I thought 
would move you most, but for utter- 
ance of such an oath, I crave your 
pardon right humbly.” 

“Didst thou not mean it, then ? ” 
she asked, looking at him amazed. 

** As much as thou to hang me,” he 
answered. 

“Nay, but I meant that from my 
soul,” she cried. 

** And did it, too,” he agreed, with 
a laugh that broke into an exclama- 
tionof pain. ‘‘I am somewhat faint,” 
he said. 


In a moment she was tending hint 
with eager care, forgetting all else, 
for indeed he had been roughly 
handled, and he spent the next month 
in bed, where leeches took from him 
more blood than ever he had lost in 
all his life before. But the strength 
they diminished Mistress Qualtrough 
restored with such dainty and tempt- 
ing dishes and delicious broths, that 
Robert Merton would have proved 
himself thankless had he not re- 
covered. And seeing she had such 
skill in restoring him his health, he 
pleaded that she would make it her 
care for the rest of his life, that he 
swore was her’s since she had saved 
it. So they were wed and lived 
happily, though they trod the road 
to the haven of happiness by the 
strangest path that lovers ever dis- 
covered. 


MY LADY’S PRAISE 


By PAKENHAM BEATIY 


Dawns that linger in dim skies 
Find the morning in her eyes, 
Woods that shudder, cold and bare, 

Take the sunrise from her hair, 
Birds that dream of the sweet south 
Hear its music from her mouth. 


Night, when Day grows dark and dies, 

Lends blind Love her thousand eyes 
To behold her. Faith betrayed 

Near her feels no more afraid ; 
Hope, uncertain of the goal, 

Flies for guidance to her soul. 


Who shall praise her ? Speech and song 
Would but do her beauty wrong; 
Who shall love her? Love discrowned 
Trails his weak wings on the ground; 
Who shall bless her ? Fain‘of rest, 
Love comes to her to be biest. 
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THE DERELICT 


By J. GORDON SMITH 


’ SHE finding of the British tramp 
steamer Salamander, of 3,200 
tons burden, in the Genkai 
Sea, with her hold chock-full 

of war munitions, veneered with thinly 

spread Welsh coal trimmed to hide 

Canet, Creusot, and Krupp cannon, 

cordite, melanite, and a submarine 

vessel, built in sections at an American 
yard, would have been one of the 
marine sensations of the year but for 
the secretive nature of the little brown 
naval officer with close-cropped black 
hair who commanded the gunboat 

Chiyoda Kan when it picked up the 

derelict. 

The big freighter was wallowing in 
the trough of the Genkai Sea, and 
there was not a living thing on board. 


The story of the finding of the 
Mary Celeste is known in every port 
of the ‘‘ Seven Seas,”’ and shipmasters 
have advanced theory after theory to 
solve the mystery of the derelict 


barkentine. They found her rolling 
with the swing of the sea and those 
who went on board were awed by 
what they saw. The lamps swinging 
in her cabin were burning, and there 
was food on the table; this went to 
show the crew had left without finish- 
ing its meal. The boats were intact, 
hanging secure in the davits. The log- 
book was written up to within a week. 
But what had happened to the crew 
no one has ever learned, and the 
tale of the Mary Celeste is still a 
mystery. 

The finding of the derelict steamer 
Scipio, of Liverpool, full of war ma- 
terial, and with her name scraped from 
the stern, off Sandy Hook, when the 
States were at war with Spain, is the 
theme-of another tale that is told. 
But the mystery has been solved. 
They found the steamer deserted— 
there was not even a cat on board— 
and a warship which happened con- 
veniently upon the derelict towed the 
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Steamer to a naval base. Ultimately, 
some of her guns, which were shipped 
at Antwerp, found their way to certain 
converted steam-yachts which had 
become auxiliary cruisers because of 
the war. 

When the Chiyoda Kan found the 
s.s. Salamander drifting in the Genkai 
Sea the superstitious Japanese sea- 
men were awed by the grim silence of 
the iron-decked cargo tramp. The 
boat’s crew sent to investigate found 
dishes and partly eaten food on the 
cabin table, fire still_burning in the 
little stove fastened in the captain’s 
cabin, and the patent log towing 
astern ; signal-flags fluttering from a 
halyard at the foremast coded the 
vessel’s name. -.The rods of the 


machinery were not cool, and wads of 
cotton waste on the iron ladders and 
greasy pilot caps on the gratings were 
evidence that the engineers had not 
been long gone, while dwindling fires 
in the furnaces, and coal newly slid 
from the open bunker-docrs told of 


the recent presence of firemen. 

Capt. Okino took possession of a 
letter found on the captain’s table, 
and then picked a prize-crew for the 
derelict, which was ordered to Sasebo, 
where many seized blockade-runners 
lay in the roadstead. 


The Chiyoda Kan had been doing 
patrol duty in the Sea of Japan with 
the detached squadron of Kamimura, 
and one day a wireless message was 
received, as a result of which the 
Chiyoda detached herself from the 
squadron. On his charts Capt. Okino 
marked a date and stuck alittle flag 
to mark 36N., 137 E., and he hurried 
to that vicinity. to cruise and wait. 

Two days later he found the Sala- 
mander a floating derelict not far from 
36N., 137E. 

He sent Lieut. Yamaguchi to 
Sasebo with the freighter, and the 
lieutenant carried the following report 


from Capt. Okino for the admiralty at 
Tokio : 

“On August 3rd, while cruising in 
the Genkai Sea, the British steamer 
Salamander, with contraband on 
board, was sighted and Lieut. Yama- 
guchi took charge. We found no 
living person on board and two boats 
were missing. Remains of unfinished 
méal on table showed crew must have 
abandoned vessel suddenly. Search 
throughout failed to show any sign 
of life, and examination failed to 
indicate an accident had taken place. 
Steamer for some reason was deserted. 
Owing to contraband on board, placed 
prize-crew on steamer and ordered to 
Sasebo.”’ 

A few days later Lloyd’s corres- 
pondent at Kobe cabled to the effect 
that the steamer Salamander of Gos- 
port had been seized by the gunboat 
Chiyoda while attempting to run the 
blockade with a cargo of coal from 
Cardiff for Vladivostock. He secured 
this information from the Japanese 
Government, which gave out careful 
reports in those days; for the 
Japanese value truth too -highly to 
give it away. 

Soon after the war with Russia had . 
begun Yamamoto, of the Admiralty, 
created a new department in the 
administration of Japanese naval 
affairs, the foreign steamer watching 
department, he called it. Japanese 
consuls, wheresoever they were, were 
notified concerning it, and the busy 
agents scattered about the fringe of the 
world’s oceans by Lloyd’s reported 
much less than did these energetic 
consuls who served. the emperor ‘in 
devious ways, though two oceans 
separated them from the field of 
battle. For the consuls, and the foreign 
steamer watching department, the war 
covered the face of the earth, and a 
big sale of steam coal at a British 
Columbia colliery, or an unobtrusive 
drogher loading a general cargo at a 
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Millwall dock came under their 
suspicion equally with the tramp 
steamer loading sewing-machines in 
crates, whose weight tried the cargo- 
derricks, or the torpedo-boat being 
surreptitiously built in an out-of-the- 
way shipyard, to be sent away in the 
guise of a private yacht sold to the 
Czar. 

Of the things they learned—while 
those who 
never knew 
the penetra- 
tive ability 
of the brown 
men of the 
foreign 
steamer 
watching de- 
partment 
were so un- 
suspicious — 
the consuls 
sent long 
cables in 
lines of nu- 
merals. The 
amount of 
canned beef 
packed by 
the Libbys 
or Armours 
for shipment 
from a Pu- 
get Sound 
port to 
Vladivostok, 
with the 
description 
of the carrying steamer’s rig and build 
and perhaps the names of the cook in 
the galley, the consignments of explo- 
sives which the freighter loaded at 
Bremen, supposedly for Hongkong, 
and the steel plates the Nord- 
Deutscher steamer loaded at Mar- 
seilles, were matters which were all 
fully reported to the foreign steamer 
watching department at Tokio. 

The hard-worked clerks—there were 


THE MEN WERE AWED BY 1HE GRIM SILENCE. 


rows of them at either side of long 
tables in a whitewashed wing which 
houses the admiralty—filled book 
after book with statistics, each one 
filed away with wonderful systém, 
and map after map was marked with 
flags and dates, while numerous cir- 
culars were sent to the commanders 
of various naval bases. The consuls 
often succeeded in learning by which 
of the three 
inlets to the 
Sea of Japan 
the contza- 
band - carry- 
ing steam- 
ers i p- 
tended to 
make their 
way towards 
Vladivostok. 
These things 
were poorly 
kept secrets 
among mari- 
ners, who 
some times 
forgot that 
the cable 
draws all 
lands near 
to each 
other. Be- 
cause of 
such inform- 
ation, the 
foreign 
steamer 
watching de- 
partment had issued circulars which 
told of the steamers headed for 
Soya or Tsuruga _ straits, and 
of these the commanders of the 
old Hashidate and the third-class 
cruiser Atagi, which stood sentinels 
at the narrow passage-way to the 
north, were well informed. After a 
few seizures by these vessels, which 
never left their depots, the blockade 
runners all essayed the passage of the 
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Tsushima straits, and some reached 
Vladivostok. Of those steamers 
which tried to pass the northern-most 


channel none escaped seizure except’ 


two; and these were wrecked. How 
well the foreign steamer watching 
department did its work, the world, 
which never heard of the creation, 
knows full well; Lloyd’s agency 
knows better. 

One day in the summer of 1904, a 
long code cablegram of seemingly 
meaningless rows of numerals in 
which the department, in common 


with others, coded its messages, was” 


received from Hongkong, and Ad- 
miral Yamamoto instructed Admiral 
Kamimura accordingly. The little. 
Chiyoda Kan was detached from the 
Kure naval yard, where she was being 
repaired, and sent to sea with orders 
to rendezvous at “a certain place.” 
The foreign office, when it heard of 
the consul’s message some months 
afterwards in an official report, made 


memorandum to promote Consul Nomi 
of Hongkong, and no one thought 
of Kiku-san, the singing girl—least of 
all Nomi and the foreign office. 


At Nagasaki I met Capt. Hecker. 
He was sitting in the bar of the Zum 
Schwarzen Adler on Oura. If you 
knew Nagasaki you would know 
Oura, for it obtrudes itself from the 
little bridge, near which the sampans 
crowd so thickly, to the bridge 
at the head of the canal, where it 
winds back into the native city. Oura 
is the street of all nations, and either 
side of the roadway, the centre of 
which is the junk-filled canal, is lined 
with bar-rooms of all kinds. 

“Come inside. Rest awhile. Have 
some iced beer. I keep the best— 
American, not Japanese,” a woman 
said in English. 

They are quick to judge the 
nationality of the wayfarer, these 
men and women who keep the bar- 


rooms of Nagasaki. Russian or 
Saxon, Swede or Briton, French, 
American or Teuton; it is all 
one to them. They invite in any 
tongue, and take what money they 
can from the wayfarer. How obvious 
it allis ; how clear the idea of ‘* walk 
into my parlour.” Yet the sailors 
who come to Nagasaki from the ports 
of the “‘ Seven Seas ”’ go in for the ice- 
cold beer and wake up later with 
their minds hazy and their money 
gone, while their late hosts exhibit 
most unkind haste in order to be rid 
of them. The places are all 
alike from one point of view ; the bar 
with its array of bottles, mostly 
containing beer; linen - covered 
tables scattered about a sawdust- 
covered floor with rough-made chairs 
— all reminiscent of a sailor’s 
boarding-house. Behind the bar of 
each a blear-eyed grisette smiles, 
and a man, wearing white drill trousers 
and a singlet, repeats that he “ used 
to be in the service,” acts as waiter, 
and also as chucker-out when the 
guest’s funds become low, and he 
grows more noisy than is desirable. 


In the corner behind the piano at 
the Zum Schwarzen Adler I found 
Capt. Hecker fast asleep. I awoke 
him, for I had not seen him during 
many months. 

“Why can’t you let him sleep,” 
muttered the man with the white 
drill trousers. 

Evidently I was in, time. A few 
minutes later we were jolted away ina 
’riksha to a tea-house I knew, where 
the house- boy sent for a_ blind 
masseur, who soon had Hecker in.a 
more or. less sober condition. He 
told me how he had enriched him- 
self as we reclined on the floor mat 
of the tea-house. 

“Where did you get it, Hecker ?” 
I asked him, as soon as he began to 
talksense. I knewhe had always been 











impecunious, and the thick roll of 
notes I rescued from the man with 
the drill trousers needed explanation. 

““My bonus,” said Capt. Hecker, 
laconically. ‘“‘Not many months 
ago, a week or two, perhaps— 
time doesn’t matter—I was in a 
Clyde-built hooker of 3,200 tons 
droghing a cargo of coal, and the 
things it hid,” continued the florid 
shipmaster after a slight pause. 

“* Blockade-running ? ” I queried. 

“* Yes—and-no,” he replied. ‘“‘ Let 
me tell it, will you, my friend ? ” 

I listened. 

“We put into Hongkong, as all 
these vessels did, for we had cleared 
Cardiff. for that place,” he went on. 
*“You know Hongkong, don’t you ? 
The British got in in 1843; it was 
a small fishing village then; to-day 
it’s got three hundred thousand or 
more living there, and they’re all 
sorts. Blue haze always there, over 
the Peak, which is pretty from the 
harbour, with its ribbon rows of little 
white houses: Harbour’s always full 
of shipping—fleets of tramps at 
anchor in the roadstead, and numbers 
of sailing-craft, with hundreds and 
hundreds of junks, those low-waisted 
things with their decks almost awash, 
high at bow and stern; and there’s 
sampans without number fringing 
the praya. The great commercial 
buildings and shipping offices, mostly 
white, look substantial, and the 
whole place shouts of business brought 
by over-seas carriers.” 

“Yes, I know,” said I impatiently. 
** You took the—what was the vessel 
you took there ?” 

“She was one of Hendrick & Sons’ 
droghers and we were chartered to 
agents of the Russian Government, 
at Hongkong. Now, it’s usual for a 
man to get a bonus for running a 
blockade, isn’t it ?> I ask it of you, 
as a fair-minded man. Is any man 
of sense going to risk his life to make 
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big profits for the owners at tramp- 
steamship wages, and captain’s per- 
quisites ? I asked them a bit of a 
bonus of a hundred quid, and they 
treated me dirty, those agents. It 
would have been better if they had 
given me the bonus.” 

“Why so?” I asked. 

“Why?” said Capt. Hecker. 
** Just because—that’s why.” 


“What did you do?” I asked. 


He seemed disinclined to continue 
his story. 


“Young Braund, the agent, you 


see, was a smug little beggar, with a 
Panama hat and flannel trousers and a 
camellia in his button-hole. He says: 
““*We chartered your vessel, cap- 
tain, not you, and if you don’t want 
to take her through to Vladivostok, 
the mate can.’ ; 
“Higgins, who used to be in the 
old Hibernia, was mate, and we 
weren’t good friends. So I didn’t 
want them to give him the ship. But 
I was rfght about the bonus, though, 
wasn’t I? #£Mikels, who ran the 
Rhinesia through with coal, took 
three hundred pounds in gold out ofa 
German firm, and I had guns, ammu- 
nition, and a submarine ready to 
piece together beneath the Welsh 
coal we’d trimmed carefully on top. 


Peters of the Peabody got a thou- 


sand for running a cargo of beef, so 
I told young Braund tramp-steam- 
ship wages wasn’t good enough. 

“*Can’t help it,’ he replied. ‘If 
you don’t like it, there are other 
masters, there’s: Smith on the beach 
here for losing the Strathdon, and 
there’s your mate. You masters 
seem to think yourselves part of the 
ship; but you’re not. 
simply the owners’ servants ; we deal 
with the owners. If you want a 
bonus go to the owners.’ 


.“Braund didn’t know it, but I 
had been to the owners, and all they 
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m choleric, 
down Ship 
Street ; per- 
haps you 
know Ship 
Street; 
there’-s 
crowds there 
all kinds — 
pasty - faced 
Chinese wo- 
men in chairs 
and ’rikies, 
shouting 
coolies, and 
all sorts. 
Kiku - san— 
she’s a Jap- 
anese— lives 
in Ship 
Street, and 
I went down 
to get a 
glass of beer 
and tell her 
about things. 
I must have 
had a few 
drinks be- 
fore I got 
to Ship 
Street, or I 
don’t sup- 
pose I would 
have told; 
anyhow, she 


the cargo ?’ 


‘“““That would be a good idea. reached there, and just after dinner 


Why not let 
thought.” 


gave me, the skinflints, was a month’s 
pay ; told me to get a bonus from the captain, petulantly. 

the Braunds, they did. I don’t know ‘“‘A Jap droppedin kind of’ casual 
how I kept from punching the younger like, and Kiku-san said it was fortun- 
Braund ; he was an offensive little ate, as he was the consul.” 
sea-lawyer. I was pretty mad, though, “Tl wager she sent a ’riksha- 
and the blood rushes to my face when coolie to bring him,” I ventured. 


_sympathised with me. ness of shipping in the harbour: 
Kiku-san said ‘the Braunds are-I went into the  chart-room 
mean, so why not have them lose and marked down 36N. and 137E. 


“* And you did ? ” I asked. 
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“Tl tell you, if you'll wait,” said 










so I got out. I went “Perhaps she did; but you don’t 
know Kiku- 
san. -Any- 
how, he had 
a couple of 
bottles of 
Bass, and 
before he left 
[I had three 
hundred 
pounds of his 
money in 
my pocket, 
and a pro- 
mise of 
more. 

ee ae YS | 
Braunds 
were quite 
excited when 
we weighed 
anchor and 
the sampans 
stood off. 

“*Hope 
you — reach 
V ladivostok 
all right,’ 
said young 
Braund. 

“IT didn’t 
reply, and 
; when they 
|e aie “=, were lost in 
THEY FOUND THE STEAMER PESERIED. the wilder- 


































on my charts. In four days we 






—we were too excited to eat—I had 
instructed an old Irishman to come 
shouting that the coal aft was on fire. 





them lose it?’ I 
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Every man on board knew ef the 
cordite and melanite, and they didn’t 
need any urging when I sang out: 
* All hands to the boats.’ We weren’t 
far from Oki island, and both boats 
landed there ; fishermen looked after 
us until a naval launch came from 
Kure and took us to Shimonoseki, 
where some of the crew shipped on 
other vessels, and boarding-house 
masters got the others. Higgins went 
home in the Blue Funnel liner, and I 
came dowa to Nagasaki with the 
money in my pocket.” 

He paused, looked at me, and the 
lid of his left eye drooped over and 
snapped up again. Then he chuckled, 
and rising with one accord we went 
out together. 


“If the Braunds had been half way 
decent, though, I’d have run the 
blockade.” 


The stories of Japanese cleverness 
are always brief—when the Japanese 
tell them. Besides, what I have re- 
counted is but a slight and obscure, if 
not quite forgetten, incident of a 
war that now is history. 

In due course the Salamander be- 
came known as the Yoneyama Maru. 
Consul Nomi was promoted, and no 
one thought of Kiku-san, the singing 
girl. Captain Hecker went to Chefoo 
and invested his capital in blockade- 
running junks, which netted him a 
handsome sum _ before the war 
ended. 





MEMORY 


By KATHERINE MANN 


The memory of your exiled voice falls faint 

On my impoverished ear, for absence presses 
Like a viol’s mute upon the heart’s plaint, 

Making more sad its music, as recesses 
In the dim quietude of some still crypt 

Cast numbness o’er the straias of cloistered choir. 
And when io far lands you are siieat-lipped, 

The thought of all your song, your spoken fire, 
Comes te me asa mirage, heard iastead 

Of seen, and holds me listening under spell 
Of my own weaving, yet in half-formed dread 

Lest ghostly minstrel rise and ring its knell. 


Ab magic wand, sad, sweet, of memory, 


ee 


Thou mockest time and song and leagues of sea. 
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“HE USED TO HEAR HIS FATHER TALK OF THE TIME WHEN THE SAILS 
WENT ROUND.” 


THE CHARMED MILL 


By E. ARCHER 


Wilustrated by D. Wiltshire 


HERE was a charm about the 

| mill, everyone could see that. 

It stood on a green hill, 

looking down on the little red- 

tiled houses of the village street, black 

and grim, with its great broken sails 

stretched silently out night and day 

against the sky, like a_ fantastic 
guardian angel of the place. 

It was a land of bare, wind-swept 
downs, of chalk cliffs, and a pale green 
sea. A land where a simple shepherd 
walking on the hill tops looked like a 
giant dropped from another world, 
and where to lose the two falling black 
posts some way in front of the mill 
would be a positive pain, because 
you would miss them so much. 


As for the mill itself, it was a land- 
mark for miles and miles around. You 
might lose it in a dip of the road, but 
it was there againin aminute. Some- 
times with two arms, sometimes with 
four, sometimes low and squat, some- 
times tall and thin, but always beauti- 
ful and full of a remote kind of dignity 
as well, filling one with thoughts of 
sacks of sweet-scented flour and 
homely cottage loaves. 

Yes, there was a charm about the 
mill. 

Everybody knew it, yet nobody 
knew it. 

When I say nobody knew it, I do 
not, of course, mean the carrier boy. 
To him the mill was not a mortal mill 
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at all, but a magic mill, and it was he 
who first started the idea that it was 
a charmed mill. 

It began when he was a very little 
child, and he used to hear his father 
talk of the time when the mill sails 
went round and round, and the 
gleaners carried their bundles of wheat 
up the steep path to the miller, and 
made bread from the flour. 

Clearly the mill was asleep now ! 

Yes. It must be asleep. For though 
the wind often blew to such an extent 
that you could hardly keep your head 
on, yet the sails were always quite 
still. 

There was a legend that a boy had 
once found a penny on the mill floor. 

That settled it. 

** Treasure,”’ said the child. “Buried 
treasure. But no one can see it. Only 
the right man can find it.” 

And on moonlight nights he would 
lie curled up in bed, while the flying 
clouds would make strange flickering 
shadows across the whitewashed walls, 
and think of the mill with a kind of 
comfortable shiver, standing up there 
silent and alone in the moonlight, with 
perhaps a ring of shadowy elves, as 
thin as mist, dancing round it, hand 
in hand, but making no noise, and 
always melting away at the sound of 
a footstep. 

At last he grew up, and knew it was 
all nonsense. At least he thought he 
knew it was all nonsense. 

He went to seek his fortune in a 
distant city, for he was all alone in 
the world, but he took the idea of the 
mill with him whether he knew it or 
not. 

It was a city of smoke and dirt 
and noise and endless streets. Where 
the sky was never really blue or the 
air really sweet, a city that had 
swallowed up many such as he, but 
a city with a strange charm about it 
for all that. 

The carrier went through terrible 


hardships and want and failures, and 
I think he must have been swallowed 
up, too, had not some_of this charm 
taken hold of him in a moderate 
fashion. He had always been a bit of 
a dreamer, and he had set his whole 
life and heart on keeping a small 
book shop, such as he saw sometimes, 
for he loved books beyond all mortal 
things, both old and new. 

A modest dream enough, but a 
dream is a dream and keeps one 
together. sometimes, when there is 
nothing else. 

Working or resting or starving, he 
thought of this little book shop. It 
filled the noisy streets and the mean 
squalid holes where he slept, but it 
was a curious thing that whenever 
he saw the book shop, he always saw 
the mill at the same time. 

Of course this grubbing for daily 
bread took him into all sorts of 
places and threw him with all sorts 
of queer people. 

It was in a little low eating-house 
by the river that he first made the 
acquaintance of a seafaring man, of 
doubtful reputation and swarthy ap-. 
pearance. They seemed to have 
nothing in common, and yet were 
attracted to each other from the 
very first-in the strangest manner, 
although they said very little to each 
other. Once the carrier happened to 
mention his modest ambition. 

** Well, I’m blessed! You are-a 
son of a — landlubber,” ‘said the 
seafaring man contemptuously. 

In return, however, he related 
some lively adventures of his own, 
somewhat in the smuggling line. 

“That’s life,” said the seafaring 
man, “and property, too, when you 
can lay your hands on it.” 

And then he would wink at the 
carrier in the most irresistible manner. 
It really was quite a treat to see him. 
One side of his face was so jovial, 
and the other so unnaturally solemn. 
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One ‘subject he was particularly 
rabid upon, and that was coastguards- 
men. 

Now the coastguardsmen of the 
carrier’s native place were frank, 
clean, honest fellows, with perhaps 
rosy wives, and sunburnt little chil- 
dren, with whom they would play on 
summer evenings, while working in 
their little coastguard gardens. But 
according to 
the seafaring 
man they were 
the choicest 
scoundrels up- 
on the face of 
the earth. 

“* Sons of per- 
dition,” he call- 
ed them, which 
really did not 
seem to express 
them in the 
least. 

At last the 
seafaring man 
fell sick of a 
fever,. and as 
he had _ been 
wont to drink 
spirits like 
water, it went 
very hard with 
him. He ab- 
solutely re- 
fused to go to 
a hospital. 

“You leave 


in my own 
bunk,” said the seafaring man, with 
many strange oaths. And I daresay 
he was much happier so. 

“Would it really make much 
difference ?” asked the carrier of the 
hard-worked young -doctor of the 
neighbourhood. 

** Well, really, since you ask me,” 
said the young doctor, “I don’t 
think it would. He’s booked for 
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‘Davy Jones’ Locker, is Mr. Thing- 
ummy. I’m often this way, and will 
take a look at him now and then.” 

So the young doctor took a look at 
him now and then, but he did not 
say anything, because there was 
really nothing to say, and the carrier 
did the best he could for the seafaring 
man, for he felt somehow that he 
could not leave him. 

It was an 
awful time of 
delirium and 
watching and 
Weariness, and 
the money was 
beginning to 
give out too, 
but it could 
not last very 
much longer. 

One night 
the carrier fell 
asleep on the 
floor from 
sheer exhaus- 
tion. It was 
dawn when he 
woke and he 
started up to 
look at his 
patient. 

The  seafar- 

» ing man was 
— quite quiet for 
a wonder, and 
he had a curi- 
ously meek 
look on his face. 
His very hair 
looked meek. He seemed to know the 
carrier, and tried to find his hand. 

*“Good lad, good lad,” he said, 
very feebly. 

Then he appeared to be wandering 
again. 

“Dig! Dig!” he _ whispered, 
hoarsely. “The mill—the black 
patch—the sea—the mill. The mill. 
The m——” 
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And that was the last thing the 
seafaring man said. 

At the time the carrier did not 
think much of it, but when he came 
to look at his strange companion for 
the last time he remembered the 
words. 

“Poor old chap,” he said, looking 
down at the face still so meek, “* were 
you, too, haunted by a mill that 
seemed more than a mill? That 
would be strange indeed.” 

However, he had no time to think 
much about it, having only eleven- 
pence halfpenny in his pocket, so the 
sordid struggle for daily bread began 
all over again, and the book shop 
seemed more of a dream than ever. 

At last, worn out in heart and body, 
he began to have a great longing to 
see his native place again, though 
he had to tramp all the way to it. 

But it was the mill he really wanted 
to see, though he would not have told 
you so. It was a nightmare of a 
tramp. But at last, lame, jaded, and 
a perfect skeleton, he drew near the 
end. 

“Only ten miles ; only five! Now 
only one mile, and I shall see the mill,” 
said the carrier, just to encourage 
himself. 

At last he saw it, rising out of all 
the vastness and bareness, and stretch- 
ing out its great arms across a tender 
blue evening sky. 

“Yes. I am here still,” it seemed 
to say. “Just the same. Waiting 
for you. Always waiting for you.” 

The carrier sank down on a low 
bank and burst into tears. He was 
so pitiably weak, and so pitiably 
lonely. 

At the last town he had passed 
someone had given him some scraps 
of food. After a time he ate them 
and felt a little better, but he seemed 
to be moving ina kindof dream now. 

It was dark when he reached the 
village. 
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He knew a lonely out-lying barn 
where he could sleep, for he knew all 
lonely places. So he turned in and 
fell asleep, but it was not for long. 

At midnight he started up. He 
fancied he was in his old lodgings and 
he heard the hoarse voice of the sea- 
faring man whispering, “ Dig, dig! 
The Mill! The Mill!” 

The wind had got up. The place 
was full of strange moans and cries, 
and the voice seemed to be in them, 
too. He could not exactly remember 
where he was, only he knew his head 
burned, and they were crying to 
him: “Dig! dig! The mill! The 
mill!” So he staggered out into 
the night towards the village. 

It was a wild night indeed ! 

The wind blew him about like a 
scarecrow. 

He could hear the sea roaring now, 
and feel the wet spray driven across 
his face éven there, but it could not 
quench the fire in his eyes, or cool his 
hot head. 

The voices followed him all down 
the street. 

There was a corner where a spade 
was nearly always to be found. 
Without even turning his head, he 
swept itup. On! on! Weird shapes 
were scudding across the moon. The 
winds were shrieking “ Dig! Dig!” 
and pulling him by the hair. He no 
longer felt tired and weak, but strong. 

One turn up a narrow alley, and the 
mill stood before him. And strange 
it looked and unearthly in the shifting 
moonlight. Shadowy forms, with 
wings and long waving arms, seemed 
to be dancing round it. They may 
have been clouds, but the carrier 
thought otherwise. 

“Ha, ha!” he shouted wildly. 
*‘ There you are. I see you at last. 
Yes, dance, dance! Round and 
round. But you can’t stop me! No 
one can stop me!” 

Then the wind shrieked, ind they 
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all vanished instantly into the air, 
and he rushed madly up the hill, 
waving his spade above his head like 
a feather. 

There was no door to the mill, 
and without stopping a minute he 
went straight up to an old smoke 
patch on the side of the wall. 

He knew what the black patch 
meant now. 

He began to dig under it at once. 

Thud! Thud! Crash! Crash! 

It was a delirium of digging and 
moans and cries, and darkness and 
moonshine. 

One foot. 

What was it so strange and pale 
down there ? A dead man’s face lying 
in a grave? No. Only the moon 
shining on the white chalk through 
a slit in the wall. 

Two feet. 

How dark it is again. How the mill 
moans and sobs. Sobs and moans. 

Three feet. 

What is that? Something rang 
like a bell. The spade is broken. 
There’s the moon again, but it is not 
the white chalk it shines on this time, 
but a box. A tin box. And it is not 
only the wind shrieking this time, but 
a human voice, shouting and laughing. 
Laughing and shouting. 


There is a narrow paved alley, turn- 
ing out of the main road of a great, 
noisy city, and in the alley is a funny 
little old book shop. Oh, so small, and 
so full of books that you wonder how 
anyone can ever get into it. In fact, 
the books seem to overflow, as it were, 
into one of those fascinating shelves 
outside the shop, where simple by- 
standers are for ever drawn to seek 
hidden treasures for pence, with a 
freshness of joy that never seems to 
tire or fade. But perhaps the quaintest 
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“SHADOWY FORMS SEEMED TO BE DANCING ROUND IT.” 


thing about the shop is a sign running 
straight out over the front door. 

Oddly enough this sign has nothing 
to do with books. 

It is the picture of a mill, standing 
alone on a green hill, with its great 
broken sails stretched out against 
a tender blue evening sky. 

If you ask the master of the shop 
what it means, he will look at you with 
a sweet, odd smile. 

** Oh, that,” he will say in a puzzled 
manner. “‘Thatisa picture. Yes, yes. 
It is the picture of my guardian angel.” 

And then he will change the subject. 
An odd man this! 
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According to the measure of the 


rule which God hath distributed to us, a 


measure to reach even unto you.—2 CORINTHIANS x. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Whatever brawls disturb the. street, 
There should be peace at home, 

Where sisters dwell and brothers 
Quarrels should never come. 


| HURRIED down the street, 


meet 


and into the silent hall of my 

boarding-house. Then I looked 

at my watch, and found that 
! would barely have time to snatch 
a hurried lunch if I were to return to 
the school for the afternoon session. 
Usually when I entered our Church 
Street oarding-house, my greeting 
was a cheerful murmuring similar to 
that which comes from a hive of 
slumbering: bees when you tap it on 
the outside. Sometimes this murmur 
was punctuated by a laugh, and some- 
times enlivened by a snatch of song. 
Although we all lived more or less 
under fear of our tall, thin, ascetic 
landlady,with her fishy, severe, enquir- 
ing eyes which more than corroborated 
the Prayer Book in its statement 
that we were miserable sinners, yet 
it is difficult for seven or eight students 
to carry on their lives in strict 
silence, and although a hearty laugh 
sometimes echoed through the house, 
threatening to turn Mrs. Sponsor into 
horrified stone, we were nevertheless 
rather a sedate lot, and Sam once 
suggested that we should apply to 
the Board of Education to be rated 
the Model Boarding-house, after the 
fashion of the Model School. On re- 
turning to this haven of peace and 
serenity after the most exciting morn- 
ing I had yet experienced in my edu- 


cational career, after letting myself 
in with my latchkey, the gloomy hall 
smote me with a great silence. This 
seemed to mean that either the boys 
had not yet come, or that they had 
gone. 

We ate in the basement, and I 
walked along the hall to the door of 
the stairway. In the doorway at the 
top of the stairs I saw Mrs. Sponsor 
standing, tall and thin, her arms 
tightly folded against her level breast, 
thin lips compressed, and an expres- 
sion of Minerva-like determination on 
her severe, emaciated countenance. 
Hers was the attitude of one waiting 
for trouble, and thoroughly prepared 
to welcome it. 

** Where are you going ?” she de- 
manded. 

** To the basement,” I replied, com- 
ing to a standstill. 

“What for ? ” 

“For something to eat.” 

“The dinner hour is at half-past 
twelve sharp.” 

“I know that, Mrs. Sponsor, but 
I was detained by Dr. Darnell him- 
self, and could not get here sooner.” 

*T do not keep a restaurant,” 
pursued Mrs. Sponsor, with no sign 
of relaxing. ‘‘ This is not a house 
where there are meals at all hours. 
There is nothing for you downstairs.” 

“Oh, I am not exacting ; a bit of 
bread and cheese will do. I must 
hurry back to school. Isn’t. this 
beef-steak day ? ” I continued, trying 
to throw an air of geniality over my 
comments. “There must be some 
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cold steak left, and a slice of it will 
do for. me.” 

“There is nothing left.” 

‘“‘ We are eight, Mrs. Sponsor, just 
one more than Mr. Wordsworth’s 
seven. There were purchased, and 
doubtless cooked, portions for eight 
persons. Mr. Wordsworth’s seven 
have gone, not to Heaven, but to the 
Normal School.” As I went on with 
this ill-timed bogus jocularity, Mrs. 
Sponsor’s face and form became 
more and more rigid. 

“IT have told you there is 
nothing here for you at this hour,” 
she said with great primness and 
decision. “I ask you to leave the 
house, and let me get on with my 
work,” and there was possibly an 
increase in the attitude that the Old 
Guard dies, but never surrenders.” 

‘““Very well, Mrs. Spons6r,”, I re- 
plied with the mildness of lamb and 
mint-sauce, which was due next day, 
‘this seems a reversal of the wars we 
read about. The besieger is starved 
out, and retires. Luckily, a rapid 
retreat will bring me into the bread 
belt, so. I bid you good-day.” 

I was ravenously hungry, and 
made quick time along Church Street, 
and to my old tavern on the Market 
Square. Here I received a boisterous 
welcome from the clerk, who recog- 
nised me as the commercial traveller. 

““How’s tricks?” he asked. 

“* First-rate,” I replied. 

“That’s good. Business looking 
up, eh?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Have a drink?” and I saw my 
reputation as an inebriate still clung 
to me. 

“Thanks, no. I’m after something 
to eat. Is there corn in Egypt ?” 

“You bet. Make for the dining 
room, my son, and they will look 
after you. Sure you won’t have an 
appetizer ?” 

“T have already got an appetite 
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so clamorous that my only fear is 
there won’t be food enough in the 
house to satisfy it.” 

** No use in throwing petroleum on 
a conflagration, my boy,” and with 
that the clerk laughed heartily, and 
helped himself, while I sought the 
dining room and satisfaction. 

Whether it was the previous hunger, 
or the abundant meal, I found on 
leaving the hotel that my thoughts 
turned on provender, and thinking 
of sheep and lamb, I remembered it 
was as well to be hanged for the one 
as the other, so I gave up all thought 
of attending the afternoon session of 
the Normal Schoo!, and prowled about 
the provision shops, enquiring 
about prices, for next day I was to 
enter on my first turn as caterer for 
the ever-hungry eight. I had learned 
the duties of caterer trom Sam. It 
seemed that a permanent order was 
placed with a tradesman near our 
boarding-house. One day he would 
furnish beef-steak, another lamb 


chops, again veal cutlets, and so with 
similar variations throughout the 


week. We really lived very well, 
and the cost of cooking being in- 
cluded in the price of our rooms, 
most of the caterer’s work seemed 
to be adding up the bills from the 
tradesman once a week, dividing the 
total by eight, receiving from each 
man his share, and getting a receipt 
on handing over the amount to the 
butcher. I had examined the bills, 
and, even to my inexperienced eye, 
they seemed rather exorbitant. En- 
quiry at the Market Square proved 
that if I visited the tradesmen there 
every morning with a basket, I could 
bring material quite as good at 
something less than half the price. 
We were all rather poor in purse, so 
I resolved to organise a period of effici- 
ency, reform, and economy. I said 
nothing to my comrades about this, 
because we had one particularly 
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luxurious person who, when he became 
caterer, used to run in various. deli- 
cacies which considerably increased 
our payments at the end of the week. 
I always had my suspicion that he was 
the poorest of the crowd financially, 
but he did love to dwell on the epi- 
curean banquets he had been accus- 
tomed to, until Sam launched out 
with descriptions of feasts he had 
enjoyed, which made the dinners of 
Lucullus seem like the menu of a penny 
restaurant. No tit-bit that our in- 
dulgent friend could mention but 
Sam capped it with another so much 
more delicious and expensive that 
finally the other relapsed into silence, 
and gloomily augmented our bills 
when it came his turn. I knew if I 


admitted that my purchases were 
made at, the Market Square: in the 
early morning before the other seven 
were up this person would at once 
detect a falling-off in quality, which 
might spread dissatisfaction, and per- 


haps mutiny, around our table, for 
no one there except Sam acknow- 
ledged himself poor, and none could 
endure the charge of meanness. 

Everything went well, and there 
was no grumbling, but Mrs. Sponsor 
became more and more grim, and 
ceased altogether to speak to me. It 
was her habit to stand exactly four 
feet from the table, and watch the 
caterer at the head do the carving, 
while her silent, frightened servant 
waited on the table. Mrs. Sponsor 
bided her time, and her time came. 
Although I have referred to our mid- 
day meal as lunch, it was really 
dinner, and in the evening we partook 
of a light supper, which was supposed 
to be beneficial because of the 
arduous study we engaged in until 
ten o’clock at night, when the doors 
were locked. 

One day we came joyously home 
for dinner at half-past twelve, and I, 
as caterer, took my place at the head 


of the table, Mrs. Sponsor standing 
in her usual place, silent, and if 
possible more glum than ever. I 
suspected nothing till the lid of the 
great soup tureen came off. Then, 
with a rush, memory resumed her 
throne, leaped on it, in fact. “ Until 
that moment I had forgotten my 
duties as caterer, and had ordered 
nothing. Of course this sort of 
thing had happened before, but with 
a standing order at the trades- 
man’s nothing disastrous had come 
of it. Now when the waiting 
maid whipped off the cover of the 
soup tureen I saw it was empty. 
Recovering my second wind after 
this knock-out blow, I grasped the 
ladle and dipped two helpings of 
nothing in the first plate. The fright- 
ened girl did not know what to do, 
but: looked with alarm from the 
empty plate to her forbidding mis- 
tress who made no sign. 
“Please serve the soup” I said. 
“IT wish to fill the next plate.” 
“Hello!” cried Sam in surprise, 
as the empty plate was placed before 
him. He looked at me and grinned, 
and down the table the knowledge of 
what had occurred spread. Empty 
plate after empty plate was handed to 
the bewildered boys in silence, until 
our luxurious comrade was served. 
' “ Why, what’s all this?” he cried, 
in tones of disappointment. “I don’t 
see anything funny in foolery.” 
“Look here,” I cried, “I don’t 
allow grumbling while I’m caterer. 
Shut up and go on with your soup.” 
The lads all entered into the spirit 
of the game. After all, we were very 
young. The empty platter that should 
have contained veal cutlets was placed 
before me, and the same pantomime 
went on. I had some fears that the 
maid would collapse, but Madame 
Sponsor stood stiffly in her place 
without saying a word or moving a 
muscle. When this feast of shadows 
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was done, I rose to my feet, not in the 
best of tempers. 

“ But here,” I said to myself, “ is 
for suppression of 


a chance ill- 
humour.” 

“Gentlemen,” I said, “I thank 
you all for the appreciation you have 
shown of my efforts as caterer. 
There is nothing so pleasing to a 
culinary artist as to perceive the 
satisfaction of 


not a muscle of her face moved. She 
stood: in the same attitude assumed 
at the beginning of the lunch. 
When we reached the street Brush- 
wood Smith said he, for one, would 
not be seen walking through the town 
with such an idiot as I. He proposed, 
therefore, that I should take my place 
thirty paces in front, lead the way, 
and not look round or pretend that 
I knew any 





his guests. 
You will re- 
member that 
one chef com- 
mitted suicide 
because a king 
added salt to 
a royal dish. 
You have 
done nothing 
so heinous, 
but have 
taken with 
hilarity all 
that has been 
set before you, 
and so, gentle- 
men, I thank 
you. Now I 
ask you to be 
my guests 
down at the 
old tavern on 
the Market 
Square, where 
the festival 
opens at one 





of the sane 
people who 
were following 
me. This pro- 
position was 
accepted with 
hilarity by the 
others. 

“Come on, 
boys,” I cried, 
“and no non- 
sense. We'd 
better hurry 
to the tavern 
than through 
our meal, so 
step lively.” 

I set out for 
the Market 
Square ata 
stride that 
would. take 
some beating, 
and the rest 
of them fol- 
lowed ina 
talking, laugh- 








o’clock, and 
does not close 
until three. By a quick march we may 
storm the citadel before the first 
course is off. Come along! Follow 
your caterer, and learn how much 
inferior - the substantial meal that 
awaits you is to the feast of imagin- 
ation I have just spread before you.” 

And so with cheers we trooped 
noisily up the stairs. As I passed I 
caught one glimpse of Mrs. Sponsor, 


“* YOU POOR MISUSED MAN!'” 


ing group. 
My genial 
friend, the hotel clerk, was as- 
tonished to see me enter with this 
boisterous delegation at my heels, 
and for once he forgot to offer me a 
drink. We were allotted a table to 
ourselves, I, as host, occupying a 
chair at the head, while Brushwood 
Smith made an excellent vice-chair- 
man. The latter consulted his watch. 

** Let’s do this thing methodically,” 
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he suggested. “If Prentiss is going 
to stand us a decent dinner we ought 
to allow at least half an hour to enjoy 
.” 

“Tf we do,” said Sam, “ we'll be 
late at the afternoon session.” 

“Tt all depends on Prentiss,” con- 
tinued Brushwood Smith, “‘ he has led 
us a foot race from Church Street to 
this tavern. I don’t want to make 
any proposals that would not come 
naturally to himself, but I think his 
failure as caterer places a certain 
responsibility on his shoulders.” 

“Heavens!” said the epicurean 
impatiently, “‘ you'll consume the 
half-hour in talk, and we'll have 
no time at all to consume the 
dinner.” 


“More haste, less speed,” said 


Brushwood calmly. “ Mr. Prentiss is 
bound to deliver us in time at the 
Normal School. How can he do this, 
you ask, if we spend half an hour at 


the table? Why, by ordering two 
cabs at the door, each of which will 
hold four persons. Do you mind, 
Prentiss ? ” 

“Of course not,” I replied with 
such cheerfulness as I could muster. 
Then to the waiter I gave the order 
for the two cabs. 

“Now,” said John Henceforth, 
“ there’s no use doing a thing unless 
you do it well. It isn’t every day we 
get a chance at a free lunch. I notice 
that the bill of fare does not include 
dessert and cheese. Now, I always 
am accustomed to end my dinner 
with cheese.” 

“Yes, and begin it, too,’ 
mented Sam. 

“TI think we ought to round up 
with a cup of coffee,” said the epi- 
curean, * although we’ll never reach 
there if we don’t begin soon.” 

“Good, good,” cried the rest, 
“ coffee, of course.” 

* Will you see that coffee is ready 
by the time we have finished dinner,” 


’ 


com- 


I said to the waiter, and then Sam 
had a suggestion to make. 

“T’m not a hard drinker myself,” 
he said, “ but I think it would con- 
tribute to the enjoyment of everyone 
if we had a bottle of ginger-beer 
apiece. Any objections, Prentiss ? ” 

*‘ Of course not,” I replied. “‘ Now, 
gentlemen, give your orders, Take 
the clear soup. Hurry up.” 

The ginger-beer was supplied in 
flagons that looked like half-bottles 
of champagne, and the popping of 
corks attracted a good deal of 
attention, while the effervescence of 
the straw-coloured fluid gave, as Sam 
remarked, a merry appearance to 
the feast that my guests made the 
most of. They sang rousing choruses 
between the courses, and once I saw 
the clerk peep in at us, and smile, as 
who would say: 

“ There’s that jolly dog who knows 
good liquor when he sees it, with his 
old cronies,” and I heard a man at 
the long table reassure his neighbour 
by saying there was no harm in the 
young fellows ; doubtless University 
students on a spree, sons of rich 
parents blowing in the old man’s 
money. The neighbour thought it 
was a pity to see us drink as we were 
doing, and Sam roared out for another 
round of champagne amidst riotous 
applause and the clinking of glasses. 

““Same as before, sir?” said the 
waiter. 

“‘Same vintage,” said Sam. ‘““Mum’s 
the word!” 

After the coffee, Brushwood Smith 
rose unsteadily to his feet, bracing 
himself against the end of the table. 

“I give you the health of our 
caterer,” he cried, “ but this, as is 
fitting, must be drunk with empty 
glasses, in memory of our Church 
Street repast of to-day.” 

I refused to reply to this hollow 
toast, and whispered to the waiter ; 
“ Bring me the bill.” 
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“It’s all paid for, sir,” he said. 

“*What’s paid for?” 

“The dinner, sir, cabs, and every- 
thing else.” 

“None of that,” cried Brushwood 
Smith. “ Prentiss is quarrelling with 
the waiter about the bill, and refuses 
to pay. Capture him, boys, and let’s 
take him to the lock-up.” 

With that they fell on me, and 
dragged me uproariously from the 
room, with a “ Hip-hip-hip-hooray,” 
and much shaking of heads from the 
scandalised regular guests of the 
hotel, who wondered audibly what 
the country was coming to when such 
dissipation as this ran riot in the 
middle of the day. A few words from 
Sam outside managed to stir up the 
emulation of the cabmen, and we 
went tearing up Church Street as if 
engaged in a Roman chariot race, 
arriving at the scholar’s gate of the 
Normal School with two minutes 
to spare. 

That night when I reached my 
study, I found a note on the table 
from Mrs. Sponsor, which began with 
the word, “Sir,” and went on to 
inform me that a week from next 
Saturday I must quit the shelter of 
her roof and seek lodgings elsewhere. 
She thus gave me ten days or there- 
abouts to find a new abode, and this 
was generous of her, for all I was 
entitled to was a week’s notice. Sam 
thought that with a little tact and 
some concessions, and perhaps apolo- 
gies, on my part, the difficulty might 
be smoothed over. He suggested 
that I should capitulate immediately 
by restoring to Mrs. Sponsor’s 
favourite tradesmen the accounts for 
our sustenance, of which I had so 
unexpectedly deprived them ; that I 
should quit my matutinal rambles in 
the market, and even if our food did 
cost us more, peace would reign 
in the household, besides which the 
garrison would not run the risk of 


starvation through any forgetfulness 
on my part. I had no wish to leave 
my comfortable quarters, as I had 
grown to like all my comrades, so I 
did what Sam had suggested, and he 
undertook to carry my most abject 


- apologies to Mrs. Sponsor. He found 


her, nevertheless, unexpectedly firm. 
She was quite frank in telling him 
she had disliked me from the first, 
and had determined to be rid of me. 
She was shrewd enough to see what 
my ignominious end would be, and 
she was determined that her reput- 
able house should not be longer 
tainted by my presence. Sam did 
his best, but all his influénce was 
in vain. 

The news that I had received my 
congé spread rapidly throughout the 
house. Emerson says we are all 
wanted, but not very much, and now 
and then through life, every man 
encounters the truth of this assertion. 
Although I endeavoured not to show 
it, I was nevertheless somewhat 
depressed to see that my jolly com- 
panions took my approaching depar- 
ture with composure. As _ Brush- 
wood Smith informed me, each one 
of them, even Sam, was absorbed 
in his own affairs, and no practical 
purpose would be served by their 
taking sides in a quarrel between 
Mrs. Sponsor and myself. He pointed 
out, with unnecessary cruelty I 
thought, that whatever Mrs. Sponsor’s 
manners were she was a superb 
housekeeper, and that nowhere in 
town that he knew of would we be so 
well taken care of. I had expected 
this kind of talk from John Hence- 
forth, but not from Brushwood Smith. 
John Henceforth said that for his 
part he thought I had treated Mrs. 
Sponsor rather shabbily, upsetting 
the custom of the house by deserting 
her cherished butcher. After all, he 
said, it was a mere matter of money, 
and the love of money was the root 
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of all evil. He had learned by enquiry 
among the others, privately, that the 
wish of the house was to treat Mrs. 
Sponsor generously, she being a 
widow, and this being a hard world. 
John Henceforth was the mystery 
man, if I may so term it, of our con- 
fraternity. Nobody quite liked him, 
or quite disliked him, although I may 
confess that after his talk with me on 
the crisis with which I was confronted, 
my admiration for him did not in- 
crease. Everyone had an excuse to 
make: some of the boys drew me 
aside, and explained with unnecessary 
volubility their regard for me, but 
presented the hopelessness of any one 
standing out against the rest. Each 
expatiated on the comfort of the 
rooms, and the excellence of the 
cooking. Each also cordially invited 
me to visit him if I felt lonesome in 
my new habitation, proclaiming 
bravely that, although Mrs. Sponsor 
might not favour such intercourse, 
yet they were, nevertheless, free men 
who paid their way, and were not 
going to be dictated to regarding their 
choice of friends. This was doubtless 
meant kindly, but the result of it 
all was a resolve on my part to keep 
to myself after I bade farewell to 
them on Saturday week. Brushwood 
Smith, who, I regret to say, was 
addicted to the Music Hall, sang 
along the corridors and in the studies 
snatches of the songs he heard there, 
which, from the laughter they caused, 
seemed to have a direct or indirect 
bearing on my own misfortune. He 
would sing in a most doleful voice : 
** Out in the cold world, out in the 
street,” while the rest joined in the 
chorus, but the favourite ditty was 
one supposed to be sung by a Ger- 
man saloon keeper, whose customers 
drank, but refused to pay. As I 
remember it, it ran :— 


I keeps a saloon in der city, 
I opens it early and late ; 
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Dem fellows, dey all come around here, 
Und say ‘‘ Put it down on der slate.”’ 


(Spoken)—And I says, ‘‘Shentlemens, you 
must pay cash, I don’t keep sum slates round 
here.’’ Den dey say, ‘‘ Keep it in your head, 
and we'll come round next Saturday night 
and kick it out.’’ I throws off my coat, and 
dares dem to kick it out now, when my wife, 
she comes and lay her hand on my arm, and 
she says— 

‘Don’t give de name a bad place,” 

Und she looks right into my face. 

“* You'll get some policemans around here, 

So don’t give de name a bad place.” 3 

Every Saturday night when the 
supper table had been cleared away, 
it was Mrs. Sponsor’s habit to sit 
there in state in the chair of the 
caterer, with eight written receipts 
for the week’s room money before 
her. One by one we descended and 
paid our bills, receiving in acknow- 
ledgement the signed receipt. On 
this particular Saturday evening, 
when I was to make my last payment 
but one, I found the frivolous fra- 
ternity with backs to the wall, each 
Standing on a step of the stair at 
regular distances from top to bottom. 
Each held a white handkerchief to 
his eyes. The top man whispered to 
me that it had been intended to greet 
me with a farewell chorus, but they 
were all afraid of Mrs. Sponsor, and 
hoped I should pardon them for their 
silence. I said I would, begged them 
to cheer up, and went down the 
steps to the awful presence of the 
lone widow, who was sitting very 
straight and stiff, like a figure of un- 
relenting justice. I paid my money, 
and took my receipt in silence. Sam 
followed, set down his amount with 
an ingratiating smile, and, to my 
surprise, said he was going with me, 
and therefore was reluctantly com- 
pelled to give a week’s notice. Brush- 
wood Smith followed, deplored the 
fact that he could not live without 
Sam, and so gave a week’s notice. 
John Henceforth came next, remarked 
that Brushwood could not be trusted 
without a watchful eye over him, 
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therefore John gave notice, and so 
one after another, until the eight 
receipts were taken up, and Mrs. 
Sponsor saw that next Saturday 
night the house would be empty, and 
a woman of her experience was well 
aware that there was little chance 
even of partially re-filling it before 
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made me rather unhappy during the 
past few days, and especially have I 
suffered through Brushwood’s singing, 
so I have endured a certain amount 
of punishment. I am willing to 
apologise in the most abject manner, 
and to renounce for ever the high 
office of caterer.” 


“*I’M ON YOUR SIDE OF THE STREAM NOW,’ SHE SAID.” 


the beginning of next session. She 
never flinched, nor said a word. I 
knew perfectly well that none of her 
boarders, not even myself, wished to 
leave. 

“Madam,” said I, “ may I suggest 
a compromise? ‘These lads have 


“Will you get down on your 
knees ?”’ cried Brushwood Smith. 

“Oh, I'll stand on my head, if you 
like.” 

“Agreed, agreed!” shouted the 
others. “‘ Prentiss stands on his head, 
and apologises abjectly while in that 
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posture. If he comes down before 
the apology is ended, he must do it 
all over again.” 

Mrs. Sponsor maintained a frigid 
silence, looking severely at one after 
another of us until she had somehow 
imparted to the coterie the disturbing 
belief that they would all have to 
flit. They had expected she would 
succumb at once to the threat of 
emptying her house, but there was 
not the slightest sign of surrender in 
mein or look. 

“Gentlemen,” she said at last, 
“there is no need to remain 
longer in this dining room. There 
will be nothing more to eat to-night.” 

“There never is anything fit to 
eat here at any time while the 
wretched Prentiss is caterer,” growled 
the epicure. “I propose he be cen- 
sured and deposed.” 

“ Agreed, agreed,” was the unani- 
mous verdict of the rest. 

“TI suggest further,” went on 
Brushwood, “that we endeavour to 
make a decent man of Prentiss, im- 
possible as that task may sccm to you. 
Who can say what a beneficial effcct 
our good examples may have upcn 
him.” 

* We'll try,”” muimurcd the others, 
in no very confident _tones. 

““Good-night, gentlemen !”’ said tke 
smileless lips of Mrs. Sponsor, and, not 
knowing what our fate was to be, we 
trooped in a rather chastened spirit 
upstairs. 

The good woman never said any- 
thing further, but she made no objcc- 
tion to my stopping on, although her 
dislike for me abated not one jot, 
which she took pains to exhibit by 
constantly reporting my delinquencies 
to Dr. Darnell. It was impossible for 
me to sneeze at a forbidden moment 
without the echo of that effort reach- 
ing the Headmaster. But he knew 
Mrs. Sponsor of old, and I don’t think 
her frequent complaints affected my 
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standing in the school. Indeed, 
towards the middle of the session I 
had proof that Dr. Darnell no longer 
regarded me as the biack sheep of the 
flock, and this incident, through the 
kindness of Mrs. Sponsor, had a sequel 
which for a time left me alarmed 
and helpless, though not on my own 
account. 

One morning, after class, Dr. Dar- 
nell requested my attendance in his 
private room, and there invited me 
to attend a banquet, as his guest, 
given by the secret society to which 
we both belonged. I accepted this 
invitation, I think without showing 
him that I had much rather have 
been excused. On the night of the 
dinner I restricted myself to cold 
water, and I believe my conduct was 
irreproachable. It was long after 
ten ‘o’clock when the dcctor and I, 
walking down Church Street, reached 
my lodging house. Bidding him good- 
night, I thanked him for the pleasant 
evening I had spent. 

** Remember,” said the Dcctor in 
reply, “that if any complaint is 
made about your being out after 
hours, I shall be compelled to punish 
you.” 

‘* All the favour that I ask, Dector, 
is that you shall put upon me the 
severest penalty in your power. The 
right was worth it.” 

The Doctor laughed, and departed 
for his home, while I climbed in over 
the porch. I had not told Sam where 
1 was going, thinking perhaps 
the headmaster would prefer that 
such an eviderce of his favour should 
be known only to the recipient. Next 
morning, after prayers, Dr. Darnell 
took in his hand a sheet of note-parer, 
and frowning heavily, mentioned my 
name. I rose to my feet. 

“Mr. Prentiss,’ he said, in his best 
hanging-judge manner, “I regret to 
have received a letter from your 
lodging-house keeper, which states 
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that you did not return to your rooms 
until after midnight. What is your 
answer to that accusation ?” 

Before I could reply, Sam sprang 
to his feet, and to my horror I heard 
him say : 

“Dr. Darnell, that is not true. Mr. 
Prentiss and I were studying Algebra 
together all last evening, until after 
midnight. Probably the disturbance 
we made at that hour induced Mrs. 
Sponsor to think someone was enter- 
ing the house.” 

Poor Sam sat down with the self- 
satisfied air of one who had done his 
duty by his friend. Dr. Darnell did 
not glance at him, but looking menac- 
ingly at me, said : 

““ Mr. Prentiss, I congratulate you 
on your aitht. Sit down.” 

I could not now tell Sam what an 
appalling mistake he had made, but 
at the first opportunity, I sought Dr. 
Darnell in his room, and implored him 
not to allow this incident to prejudice 
him against Sam, who, I assured him, 
was usually the most truthful of men. 

“Oh,” said the Doctor, with a 
shrug of his shoulders, “I fear I am 
carnal enough to appreciate a well- 
told lie. That touch about the final 
disturbance you two studious, silent 
mén had made after a virtuous even- 
ing with equations, rather enlisted 
my admiration. Of course you will 
say nothing to him about it beyond 
thanking a friend in need.” 

In this chapter I have paid no 
attention to the sequence of events, 
desiring merely to give some account 
of our way of living, thus mentioning 
incidents which took place subsequent 
to that point where I left off at the 
end of the preceding chapter, to which 
I now return. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“* For if she will, she will, you may depend on’t ; 
And if she won’t,she won't, so there’s an end on’t.” 


The fateful Thursday evening 
arrived, when, in defiance of statutes 
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“made and provided, I was to visit - 


_ 


Miss Livingstone at the house of her 
aunt, not without hope, perhaps, of 
making the acquaintance of Aline 
Arbuthnot, despite her last glance of 
contempt, which still lingered dis- 
turbingly in my memory. Soon as 
supper was over, Sam prepared for his 
prayer-meeting, putting on hat and 
overcoat, but instead of departing at 
once, he sat down on the edge of the 
study table, swinging one leg back 
and forwards, while I, like the dutiful 
student I pretended to be, got ready 
my books and my writing materials. 
We had already discussed my adven- 
tures in the Model School, and Sam 
had kindly refrained from saying “I 
told you so.” There appeared to be 
something on his mind, and I caught 
a furtive look now and again as if he 
wished to speak to me on some subject 
but hesitated. I was wishing he would 
either get the problem off his mind, or 
himself off the table, so that I might 
make my own excursion, and reach 
the aunt’s house somewhere near the 
time that had been set. At last, Sam 
showing no signs of either speaking 
or moving, I stopped the pretence of 
setting to work, rose with a yawn, 
and said : 

“T think I'll drop in at the College 
of Technology, and see how the night 
school there commends itself to me. 
You remember your suggestion that 
I should attend the evening session.” 

“All right, throw on your coat, 
and I'll walk that far with you.” 

“What are you worrying about, 
Sam?” I asked, as I sheltered 
myself against the cold. 

“Oh, nothing very much. I was 
wondering whether there was any- 
thing else in town that might offer 
greater attractions to you than the 
College of Technology, but I think, 
after all, your own plan is the best. 
Come along.” 

““What was your proposal?” I 
asked when we were out in the street. 
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“On second thoughts,” he replied, 
with a diffidence unusual to. him. 
“| fear my plan is impracticable. 
I shan’t say anything about it to- 
night, but will seek advice, and if 
the friend whom I shall consult shares 
my opinion, you will hear from me 
later. I rather incline to the drawing 
school, however ; it’s more along your 
line of march.” 

“ Yes, I agree with you, but not the 
drawing school at the College of 
Technology. I have visited that 
picture gallery in the Normal School 
twice this week, and I find myself 
rather ambitious to become a painter.” 

“* Visited it twice ?” asked Sam in 
surprise. “How could you do that ? 
We’re only allowed there one day a 
week.” 

“Yes, I know that now. The first 
day I strayed ‘in there through error, 
and stopped so short a time that I saw 
little of the paintings.” 

“Well, you should be careful in 


choosing your day. That gallery is 
John Brent’s favourite rat-trap. If 
he catches you there during prohibited 
hours you'll meet trouble.” 
Reaching the entrance of the col- 


lege I bade Sam a cordial farewell, 
which he seemed to think was more 
energetic than the short period of our 
separation warranted, for he said : 

“ You’re"not going to disappear for 
ever into that building, are you? I 
suppose you will be home before ten.” 

“Certainly. I'll let you in if you’re 
later.” 

I did not enter the building at all, 
but waited till Sam’s footsteps echoed 
fainter and fainter, and then I bolted. 
I knew my way to Stanmore Street, 
as I had reconnoitred the locality in 
daylight. Luckily Sam had gone in 
the opposite direction, so there was 
no danger of my unexpectedly over- 
taking him. Putting my best foot 
forward, I reached the doorstep of 
ninety-seven as the city clocks were 


striking eight. Ringing the bell, a 
trim serving-maid, on my asking for 
Miss Livingstone, showed me into a 
drawing-room to the right of the hall, 
and the smiling Sally herself ran for- 
ward to greet me. 

“Oh, how nice of you,” she ex- 
claimed, “and just prompt on the 
hour.” 

We shook hands like old friends. 

* Yes,” I said, ‘‘ but I had to run 
for it, and am rather out of breath.’’ 

** What ?” she exclaimed, with a 
little tremor of fear in her voice. 
“You were not seen coming here— 
you were not followed ?” 

““No. Anyone who attempted to 
follow me to-night must have been a 
champion sprinter. It was all the 
fault of my chum, McKurdy. Instead 
of going off to prayer meeting as he 
should, he clung to me, and I 
could not shake him off except by 
telling him I was going to the Techni- 
cal College, which was true enough, 
although I did not enter its doors.” 

“* Ah,” laughed Sally, “‘ your friend 
probably felt some premonition of 
your danger. Did you tell him you 
had met me at the Gallery ?” 

““ No, Miss Livingstone. That dread 
secret was not entirely my own, so I 
did not feel justified in sharing it, 
even with my chum.” 

“Then ‘that’s all right, for Aline 
here will never tell, even if she does 
not approve. Do take off your coat 
and sit down, and be assured of a 
hearty welcome from me at least.” 

All this time Miss Arbuthnot was 
seated at the table, poring over an 
open book. She did not look up as I 
came in, and paid not the slightest 
heed to what we were saying. Her 
elbows were on the table, on each side 
of her book, and her open palms were 
covering her ears as if to shut out 
all sound of our contraband ccn- 
versation. The room was but dimly 
lighted, for the chandelier in the centre 
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was dark : the rubber tube which hung 
down from it to the table supplied a 
student’s lamp covered by a green 
shade that allowed no light to perco- 
late to the ceiling. 

** What did Dr. Darnell say to you 
when he found you in the gallery ? 
Did he suspect anything ? ” 

“Nothing. That estimable man 
was rather overcome by his mistake 
in sending me unprotected into the 
battle line, and had hurried there to 
amend his error.” 

* Quite an exciting rescue, wasn’t 
it? I think the rule was made to 
protect you poor men. You saw how 
quickly I snapped you up when I got 
a chance.” 

Miss Arbuthnot gave an impatient, 
but scarcely perceptible shrug of her 
shoulders, so I suspected] that 
some of our conversation was_filter- 
ing through between those fair 
fingers. 

“You must not look at Aline, if 
you please,” cried the vivacious Sally, 
following my glance. “It is 1 whom 
you have come to visit, and I insist 
on monopolising you. What did Mr. 
McKurdy say when you told him of 
your experience in the Model School ? 
I suppose you confided in him to that 
extent.” 

“Oh, yes. He didn’t say very 
much, but I think he was rather sorry 
that I had incurred the enmity 
of Mr. Brent. If I could have kept to 
the lines Sam laid down, [ should have 
been all right.” 

“But Mr. McKurdy himself has 
been unable to ward off the enmity of 
Mr. Brent,” said Sally. 

“Why, how do you know?” 

“* Oh—well,” explained Sally with 
a pretty little blush of confusion, “ it 
was the talk of last session, you 
know.” 

** Ah, yes, I had forgotten you were 
here before.” 

“But you mustn’t forget what I 


“WE BADE A HURRIED GOOD NIGHT” 


tell you, for, if I do say it myself, I 

am worth paying attention to.” 
‘**My dear Miss Livingstone, I am 

paying the greatest possible attention 
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to you. - Do you not see devotion in 
every word I utter?” 

Sally laughed, and there was an- 
other shrug from Miss Arbuthnot, 
the frown on whose brow was steadily 
deepening. Miss Livingstone , was 
about to speak, when we heard the 
door-bell ring, and next moment 
the housemaid announced “ Mr. 
McKurdy.” The smile on Sam’s face 
became frozen as he saw me sitting 
there. 

** Well, I’m——” he paused. 

““So am I,” said. I, and we both 
laughed, joined by the frivolous 


Sally. Sam, with the familiarity of. 


an old friend, threw off his coat, and 
placed it out in the hall. 

“* Hello, Aline,” he exclaimed, on 
re-entering, ‘‘ studying hard, as usual, 
I see.” 

Miss Arbuthnot ‘raised her head, 
but it was to look at her friend, not 
at the newcomer. 

“Sally, will you ask that young 
man not to address me ? ” 

“How can you suggest my doing 
such a thing?” said Sam, non- 
chalantly, ““when I am paying my 
addresses to Sally. May I introduce 
to you my friend, Mr. Prentiss ?.” 

“Sally,” .continued Aline, “ will 
you kindly inform the young 
man that I have already been offered 
the privilege of an introduction to 
Mr. Prentiss and refused it.” 

“Oh, if you wish to enlist Aline’s 
attention,” interjected Sally, “‘ you 
must bring John Henceforth. She 
has quite recently come to the con- 
clusion that Mr. Henceforth outshines 
you all.” 

“I wish,” said Aline, “that you 
two would cease discussing me.” 

“Miss Arbuthnot,” said Sam, as if 
shccked, “I’m amazed that you use 
the phrase ‘ you two,’ because that 
includes me as well as Sally, therefore 
you have broken the rules by address- 
ing me.” 


“I beg your pardon, I wasn’t | 
addressing you at all,” replied the 
girl, without realising at the moment 
that she was doing the thing she 
disclaimed. Sam and Sally both 
laughed, while I sat there rather 
glum, feeling myself in a false position, 
without the ingenuity for my ex- 
trication. Miss Arbuthnot had reso- 
lutely returned to her reading. 

“ By the way,” said Sam to me, 
“how came you here?” 

“ Oh, I just drifted in. Happening 
to be passing, I thought this was a nice 
house, and asked the serving maid to 
show me into the drawing room, which 
she did, I was getting on famously 
until you intruded.” 

“TI am the culprit,” said Sally. “I 
met Mr. Prentiss at the Picture 
Gallery, and you had said so much 
about him that I already felt ac- 
quainted. He was terribly taken 
aback when I swooped down on him, 
but was kind enough to conceal his 
thoughts and accept my invitation 
to visit us.” 

“* Well, well, well, well,” said Sam. 
“Miss Arbuthnot and I are the only 
two straightforward persons in this 
room. This very night I hesitated 
long, wishing to invite Prentiss to 
accompany me, but his disingenuous 
affection for the College of Technology 
completely hoodwinked me. One lives 
and learns. I never suspected Prentiss 
of such duplicity.” 

“Look here, Sam,” said I “ you 
talk too much, as I have frequently 
informed you. We were perfectly 
happy here until you came in. You 
are the serpent in Eden, so just sit 
down with Miss Eve Livingstone 
and talk to her. This will allow Miss 
Arbuthnot to go on with her neglected 
studies, and as for myself, I'll lay 
my head on the table and go to sleep, 
Please wake me at half-past nine. 
I’m going home then. I’d go now, 
only the warmth of Miss Livingstone’s 
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invitation demands that I shall stay 
at least an hour and a half.” 

During the latter part of this exor- 
dium, Miss Livingstone had me by 
the shoulders, and was trying to direct 
me from the chair towards the other 
end of the room. 

“Oh, you poor, misused man,” she 
cried with mock dolefulness. “ You 
make me ashamed of our inhospit- 
ality. Come and sit withSam and me, 
and we’ll have a nice, old-fashioned, 
three-cornered talk.” 

“Miss Livingstone, that is the 
cruellest blow of all. I may be from 
the country, but I know the adage, 
‘Two’s company; three’s a crowd.’ 
No mob law for me, if you please.” 

“Come here, Sam,” she com- 
manded, “‘ and sit down beside him.” 
Sam grinned, but did not move. 

“Go. away, perfidious woman,” 
said I, “ and leave me to my slumbers. 
If you don’t leave me alone I'll com- 
plain to Dr. Darnell to-morrow morn- 
ing, and claim protection. Go away 
and leave me to my dreams, or rather 
to my nightmares. Even Mrs. Sponsor 
would not have trifled with my 
tenderest feelings as you have done.” 

Sally laughed and laughed. I 

always think of laughter when I 
think of Sally, just as I associate 
seriousness with Aline. 
- “There should,”. I continued 
gloomily, “be a printed warning 
posted up in the Normal School, in 
the waiting room of innocent men, 
saying ‘ Beware of the girls who were 
here the session before.’ ” 

I might have gone further in this 
mock heroic fashion, had I not caught 
Aline’s grave eyes fixed upon me with 
a sorrowful disapproval that chased 
from my memory the words I was 
about to utter. Sometimes I thought 
those eyes were black, sometimes 
hazel, sometimes one hue hardened 
or softened by the other, but what- 
ever their actual colour might be, 


they were always fascinating, and 
entrancingly worthy of study, as I 


‘was already beginning to perceive. 


“To every man his own session,” 
said Sam, as if he were uttering deep 
wisdom. “Come away, Sally, for 
remember I, too, am an invited guest, 
although I am making no fuss about 
it. Do not waste attention on a visitor 
who is paying no attention to you. 
Come over to this end of the room, 
where your. gifts are appreciated. 
I suggest that you present Miss 
Arbuthnot with a pencil, that they 
may write sentences to each other, 
which cannot be considered a breach 
of the rules. Or place an inkstand 
between them, so they may address 
their remarks to it, and thus avoid 
breaking the rule. Next week I'll 
bring a book of instructions in the 
deaf and dumb alphabet for them.” 

The second time I caught the eyes 
of Aline Arbuthnot, the little line 
of doubt, hesitation, fear, or what- 
ever it was, disappeared from her 
forehead, and a very slight smile 
curved the sweet corners of her lips. 

** Are you fond of Roman history ?” 
she asked, as calmly as if we were 
old acquaintances between whom 
speaking was not prohibited. As the 
words were spoken Sally slipped 
towards Sam’s end of the room cauti- 
ously, as if the slightest noise would 
kill the new conversation at its begin- 
ning. 

“ Roman history ? ” I echoed. “Yes, 
I am rather fond of it. Things seemed 
to happen in those days.” 

“Yes, decisive things.” 

“Still, you haven’t gone very far 
with Roman history to-night, Miss 
Arbuthnot, for I notice that you 
have never turned a leaf since I 
entered the room.” 

“Oh, you noticed that? There 
was no need of turning a leaf: the 
lesson is all contained on oné page.” 

She shoved the open book across 
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the table towards me, and I read the 
headline at the top of the page. 

“Ah, ‘Crossing the Rubicon !’”’. 

“Yes, I’m over on your side of 
the stream now. I fear I put my foot 
in when, inadvertently, I addressed 
Mr. McKurdy; now I’ve waded right 
through, haven’t 1?” 

“‘ There is no doubt of that. I hope 
you are not sorry, Miss Arbuthnot.” 

“I don’t know whether I am sorry 
or glad. I would rather have done it 
with more deliberation if I was to do 
it at all, but circumstances seem to 
have pushed me into the stream, 
when it would have been undignified 
to scramble back, and yet no token 
of courage if I went across. I don’t 
think the authorities were very wise 
when they built an artificial Rubicon 
round the Normal School like the 
moats that circled the ancient 
castles.” 

“T’m not so sure of that.” 

“What, do you justify the rule, 
and the capital sentence of expulsion 
attached to it?” 

“It seems to add zest to the drab 
beginnings of a scholastic existence.” 

“Was it to experience the zest 
that you came here to-night ?” 

“I came because there was a 
chance of seeing you.” 

“Well, that’s blunt enough, if I 
could believe it. You complained 
that Sally had completely bam- 
boozled you.” 

“1 don’t know about the bam- 
boozlement, but she invited me, and 
I’m willing to be bamboozled over 
and over again, if the invitation 
sn’t withdrawn.” 

“Why, she told you that her aunt 
had a large house with many rooms, 
and you eagerly accepted her invi- 
tation when you learned that we had 
separate studies.” 

“You quite under-estimate my 
perspicuity, Miss Arbuthnot. Here 
is exactly what happened. When you 


two fled from me at the picture 
gallery, and Dr. Darnell took me in 
charge, I made a bee-line for lunch, 
but found I was too late, and so was 
compelled to satisfy my hunger at 
the Market Square Hotel. By the 
time the meal was finished the hour 
was long past when I should have 
reported for the afternoon session, 
therefore I came direct to this spot, 
and viewed the house of Miss Living- 
stone’s aunt, 2s Ollendorf would have 
said. I estimated with reasonable 
accuracy the number of rooms such 
a small dwelling would contain, and 
came to the accurate conclusion that ° 
you two girls studied together in one 
room.” 

“And so you acted upon her in- 
vitation ? ” 

“To be perfectly honest, Miss 
Arbuthnot, I would have come even 
if the house were as large as the city 
hall.” 

“T thought so.” 

“‘ Merely on the chance of getting 
a glimpse of you, remember.” 

“Oh, I saw how disappointed 
you were when Mr. McKurdy came 
in.” 

“ Awfully sorry to keep contra- 
dicting you, Miss Arbuthnot. It 
seems rude, and I apologise, but I 
was not disappointed at all: I was 
merely surprised. If my mind had 
been as alert as my wisdom is deep, I 
should have guessed that the Man in 
the Iron Mask was Sam, the moment 
Miss Livingstone said she had been 
here last session. I was never for a 
moment deluded into thinking I was 
anything but a pawn on the board, 
moved about at Sally’s pleasure, and 
for Sally’s purposes. Charming girls 
don’t fall in love with me at first sight, 
even in a Picture Gallery.” 

“It takes time, does it?” 

“T am not sure that it can be ac- 
complished at all, but I was quite 
certain that Sally had need of me, 
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and now the whole plot is perfectly 
plain. She knew I was Sam’s friend 
and study-mate, whereas I had never 
heard of her, nor had I seen her in 
the school, which fact I was clumsy 
enough to mention to her.” 

Aline almost laughed, but stopped 
on this side of laughter, letting a 
charming smile suffice. 

“* And got rapped over the knuckles 
for it, I suppose ? ” she said. ; 

“Yes, deservedly. I improved 
as the interview went on, and became 
so complimentary towards the end 
that I earned Sally’s approval, much 
to my delight.” 

“TI think you are quite clever, Mr. 
Prentiss.” 

“ Precisely. Now you are beginning 
to do me justice.” 

“And now, having settled the 
status of one young man, I want to 
ask you some questions about another. 
Is John Henceforth a friend of yours?” 

“No; merely an acquaintance.” 


“I thought he lived in your house?” 
“He does, but I see him only at 


meal-times and in the school. Sam 
and I don’t visit much at the other 
fellows’ rooms.” 

“Sam and you prefer fo visit a 
study in which there are two girls.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“Don’t you think Mr. Henceforth 
very clever?” 

“T can’t say that I have noticed 
it. I think Sam the best scholar in 
the school.” 

“TI know you do. He thinks 
the same of you. I often find myself 
wondering at, and rather admiring, 
the opinions you two hold of each 
other. There is something simple 
and childlike about it that is rather 
touching in these cynical days. Still, 
it blinds you to the fact that there 
lives in your own house a man cleverer 
than both of you put together. He 
doesn’t score off Dr. Darnell, as you 
and Sam like~to do. He is very 


quiet and self-contained, with a voice 
like velvet, but already every master 
in the school is afraid of him, while 
you two children are playing com- 
placently in the sand together, as for 
instance here to-night, you are seeing 
the girls just like a couple of farm 
hands going to a neighbour’s house 
in the country after their hard day’s 
work is done. But John Henceforth 
is on no such silly mission. He is 
up in his room, working hard, not at 
to-morrow’s lessons, but away beyond, 
in the far intricacies of his subject, 
where even the most advanced of his 
teachers would lag behind him, and 
yet by your look of surprise you seem 
not to have known this before.” 

She said all this so quietly, 
sometimes with downcast eyes, tracing 
a pattern on the tablecloth with a 
slender forefinger, at others gazing at 
me with that steadfast look which 
was characteristic of her, a fearless, 
absorbed look which, as I have said 
before, seemed impersonal, for 
although her eyes were on me, her 
thoughts were not. 

“* My dear Miss Sphinx,” I gasped, 
“how old are you? Seventy-five ?” 

At this the look became personal, 
and she smiled a little. She did not 
smile often, but when she did the 
effect was very winning. 

“IT am so young,” she said, “‘ that 
your question is not now so rude as 
it will afterwards become. I am 
little more than nineteen, but I take 
an absorbed interest in the life about 
me, although sometimes you seem all 
unreal, as if you were figures passing 
me in a pageant. Up till now you 
have been, except Sam over there, 
and you cannot tell how much I 
enjoy talking with you; with one of 
the actors, as it were. It gives a 
reality to the procession.” 

*“* T have been watching the pageant, 
too, or at least one of the Princesses 
in it. I’m ready to swear that since 
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the session opened, never once have 
you looked across at our side of the 
room. How, then, can you know so 
much of John Henceforth ? ” 

“ Have you not noticed that I did 
not describe John Henceforth’s face, 
but his voice, and if you are so fond 
of Roman history as you pretend, you 
must remember that it was a blind 
girl who escaped through the in- 
tricacies of ash-covered Pompeii. See- 
ing is believing, says the adage, and, 
like most adages, it is quite wrong. 
Nothing is so deceptive as sight. I 
would not know Mr. Henceforth if 
I met him in the street, but I should 
recognise him at once if I heard his 
voice.” 

“Then let me bring him here next 
time I come.” 

“Are you coming again?” | 

“Tf I am invited.”, 

“Very well, I invite you. You 
came on Sally’s invitation to-night, 
you shall come on mine next Thurs- 
day.” 

“‘T accept the invitation with very 
great pleasure, but if you are such 
an admirer of John Henceforth’s, 
why could I not——” 

‘* Dear me, what has given you that 


idea ? You are most unobservant. 
I don’t admire him. I dislike and 
fear him.”’ 


““ Well, that is a good beginning.” 

“A beginning of what ? ” 

This simple question disconcerted 
me. Those eyes of unfathomed depth 
were hypnotising me, making a fool 
of me, and I stammered : 

“The beginning of a—the begin- 
ning of a lasting friendship. At least 
so I have heard.” 

“There could never be friendship 
between John Henceforth and me. 
He is too hard and cruel.” 

“* How on earth can you know that ? 
What makes you so certain? You 
speak as if you had been acquainted 
with the man from his boyhood.” 





“His baiting of his teachers has 
escaped you, then? It is done very 
subtly, but it makes me tingle with 
resentment in Dr. Cardiff’s room. Dr. 
Cardiff is so gentle,so much a gentle- 
man that it seems deplorable he should 
be at the mercy of this savage, re- 
morseless and without mercy. Dr. 
Cardiff should not have been mathe- 
matical master. He should have 
taught history, philosophy, or some- 
thing of that sort. John Henceforth 
has taken his measure, as he has 
taken the measure of all the rest. He 
is determined to humiliate Dr. Cardiff 
before his class, and it is only a ques- 
tion of time.” 

“Miss Arbuthnot!” I cried in 
amazement, “‘ you have certainly the 
most wonderful imagination of any- 
one I have ever met, but I think you 
are unfair to the rest of us. Do you 
mean to tell me that this has been 
going on before our eyes and we have 
never seen it ?” 

** And do you mean to say you have 
never known Dr. Cardiff to talk 
slowly, against time, watching the 
clock in an agony of apprehension 
until the gong rang, and stopped the 
discourse, all because of some quiet 
question Henceforth had asked him, 
so far beyond his knowledge and ours 


- that the class has as yet no appre- 


ciation of the crisis. And here is the 
feature of the case which makes me 
not only dislike, but fear John 
Henceforth. He never tries to push 
his victim over the edge. I imagine 
him sitting there, hard and cool, 
with no tell-tale smile on his face, 
watching watching, watching, enjoy- 
ing keenly the writhing of the con- 
demned. Before your unseeing eyes 
the helpless Doctor is struggling be- 
yond his depth, and not one of you 
knows enough to throw him a sugges- 
tion, a5 one on shore might throw a 
life preserver to a drowning man.” 

“Then why does not Dr. Cardiff 
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say honestly, ‘I cannot solve this 
problem.’ Why has he not the man- 
hood to say ‘I don’t know’ ?” 

“Because he is mathematical 
master. He dare not admit ignorance 
to his class.” 

“‘ Then, despite Dr. Cardiff’s gentle- 
manliness, it seems unfair to students 
that an incompetent man should be 
set over them.” 

“He is not an incompetent man. 
He has all the knowledge necessary 
to teach us what we need to know.” 

“In that case Henceforth’s ques- 
tions are as much out of place as if 
they were inquiries regarding Bud- 
dhism. Why does not Dr. Cardiff 
say so, and not attempt to solve 
problems that have no bearing on 
our work ?” 

“Thank you. That is the point I 
wished you to reach. I want you to 
tell Dr. Cardiff to act in the way you 
suggest.” 

“Why don’t you tell him?” 

** Because, man-like, he would not 
pay attention to what a girl said 
about mathematics. Up to now poor 
Dr. Cardiff only vaguely realises the 
power and knowledge of John Hence- 
forth. It seems to him that he ought 
to be able to answer everything any 
of the students ask him. I want you 
to put him on his guard. If he does 
not see his danger he will come to 
disaster before us all, and you will 
see John Henceforth step up to the 
blackboard with feigned reluctance, 
and dash off as if it were A.B.C. a 
problem that had tangled up Dr. 
Cardiff as if he had involved himself 
in an: impenetrable thicket. I wish 
you would throw him the life pre- 
server before the waters close over 
him.”’ 

She leaned forward across the table, 
her lovely face transformed by kindly 
solicitude for another. Somehow I 
felt as if I were in a strong current 
myself, swept off my feet. I thrust 


my hand impulsively across the table 
and clasped hers, quite oblivious to 
the fact that our acquaintance was 
not yet two hours old, and she 
seemed equally unconscious, for she 
returned my grasp. 

“T am proud to be your knight- 
errant on this ‘mission,”’ I whispered. 
“May Providence add persuasion to 
my tongue.” 

And now she laughed a little ner- 
vously, leaned back, the colour over- 
spreading her cheeks, and withdrew 
her hand quickly, as if she had just 
become aware of its position. 

* You will have no difficulty,” she 
said. “Do it gently: beware of 
wounding his self-esteemr. Make a 
protest against Henceforth taking up 
our time with questions that go 
beyond our scope or our needs. Say 
that you are determined not to waste 
your time in mathematical regions 
as unpractical as the Buddhism to 
which you referred a moment ago. 
Mr. McKurdy will support you.” 

** But Sam has no idea Henceforth 
is the kind of man you say he is.” 

**T daresay not. I often think of 
John Henceforth seated at table with 
you seven ingenuous boys. How he 
must despise you all! I cannot 
imagine why he is here, when he 
should be studying the higher branches 
at the University. Doubtless it is 
necessary for him to teach a few 
years more, and he needs merely the 
guinea stamp on the gold of knowledge 
he already possesses to make it pass 
current. There would be something 
fine about that, if it were not that he 
possesses the cruelty of the Indian, 
and loves slow torture.” 

“Isn’t there just a_ possibility, 
Miss Arbuthnot, that you may be 
mistaken ? ” 

** You'll see before the session ends 
Luckily, his Nemesis awaits him 
He has estimated accurately every 
man but one, and that one will crush 
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him with a ruthlessness equal to his 
own.” - 

** Good heavens, and who is that 
one ?” 

“John Brent, Headmaster of the 
Model.” 

** What, that scoundrel ? ” 

“‘ He is not a scoundrel. He should 
be Headmaster of the Normal, and 
will be before long.” 

“IT am amazed to hear you say so. 
You surely cannot admire a treach- 
erous wretch like John Brent.” 

“Oh, I heard you had quarrelled 
with him. I love him. He is an old 
friend of my father’s and of mine. 
There is no man I admire so much as 
John Brent.” 

“Well, here’s a situation, if you 
like ! How is John Brent to spy on 
me and expel me without also expell- 
ing you? If I may change the 
Rubicon simile, we are both drifting 
down the stream in the same boat. 
John Brent can’t upset our craft, 
without submerging you in the cur- 
rent. What will John Brent do, then, 
poor thing, as we sing about the little 
bird.” 

“ He’ll upset the boat, but he’ll 
Save me some way, and leave you to 
perish.” 

“How can you say that you love 
a man like that, who makes himself 
a spy in matters that do not concern 
him.” 

“‘ They do concern him. Efficiency 
is his religion, and he does not spare 
himself in promoting the efficiency of 
the schools both Normal and Model, 
and he’If spare nobody that stands in 
his way.” 

** Well, Miss’ Arbuthnot, there is 
one consolation for me in the situ- 
ation. I am delighted to hear that 
you run no risk. I should feel very 
unhappy if, through any action of 
mine,” another person was to suffer.” 

“Yes, I heard Mr. McKurdy say 
that of you the last time he was here. 


I thought that your determination to 
have nothing to do with us was en- 
tirely to your credit, and therefore I 
am rather astonished to find that you 
succumbed so quickly.” 

** * He jests at scars who never felt 
a wound,’” I quoted. 

“Of course, you will say that we 
spoke to you first,” she continued. 

“* | beg your pardon,” I interrupted, 
“ but that is exactly what I shall not 
say.” 

“No, of course you would not; 
nevertheless, Sally spoke to you first, 
and I made a very speedy second. 
Still, I should not like you to have 
any qualms of conscience so far as ! 
am concerned. It is not my intentic 1 
ever to teach school. I am here simply 
because my father, who has been 
through” the course, wished me to 
benefit by a like training, so even if 
Mr. Brent expelled me, such an out- 
come would not mean the wrecking 
of a career. I should be rather afraid 
to meet my father, that is all. But 
with you, and Mr. McKurdy, and 
Sally, the case is. different, so I hope 
you three will be careful.” 

“IT think we may reduce the trio 
to a pair, Miss Arbuthnot. Speaking 
for myself, I am almost sure I shall 
never teach school again.” 

“Oh, I know: you intend to be- 
come a civil engineer? There is a 
friend of mine, about your own age, 
in our village, who has just passed 
his final examination in that same 
profession. My father has a great 
belief both in him and’ his new 
calling.” 

** No, I have foresworn that ambi- 


tion. The visit to the picture gallery 


resulted in a change of mind as well 
as the breaking of rules. I am eager 
to become a painter, now, and to 
go east instead of west. Since I 


arrived inthis city, everything has 
turned out ~ different from what I — 
expected, *] thought to attend ‘the- — 


























University, but instead I am in the 
Normal School classes. I was pre- 
paring to become a civil engineer ; 
now I hope to exhibit at the Royal 
Academy. I looked forward to a life 
in the wilderness, but instead; when 
this session is over, I shall go to 
Paris.” 

“But I thought you were very 
poor. Doesn’t Paris call for plenty of 
money ?” 

“I suppose it does, and this very 
morning settled the question of sup- 
plies, which shows what a football of 
fate a human being is, after all. 
Before I thought of attending the 
University, I got an opportunity of 
buying, very cheaply, ten acres of 
land, and being of a frugal mind, I 
bought it with my savings. When the 
surveyors came through, marking out 
the line of the new southern railway, 
I became acquainted with the civil 
engineer in charge, and caught the 
fever of the simple life in the fields 
and the woods. But, alas, what little 
money I had was locked up in those 
ten acres of land, which not even 
the adjoining farmer wished to buy, 
except at a sacrifice price. But the 
railway came through it, and offered 
me voluntarily more for the little 
strip required by the line than I had 
paid for the whole piece. I thus had 
more than all my money back, and 
yet owned upwards of nine acres— 
my first taste of land speculation. 
This money was to see me through 
the two years at the University. 
Now this very morning the railway 
again comes to the rescue, and its 
legal representative sends me a most 
truculent, formal communication, de- 
manding the rest of the property for 


(To be continiued.) 
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the purposes of a station, warehouse, 
switches, and so forth. Quiet and 
instant possession is required, other- 
wise they shall proceed to invoke the 
law, condemn the property, and so 
forth. But for the sake of a peaceful 
life they offer so large a sum of money 
that I think it will keep me at least 
three years in Paris. This I have 
already written to accept, so the rail- 
way, having first spurred me on to- 
wards the civil engineering profession, 
now makes it possible for me to 
abandon all thought of that useful 
occupation. It also relieves me from 
the necessity of teaching school in 
the future, and if your admired friend, 
Mr. Brent, expels me, he will merely 
send me to Paris the sooner.” 

Aline Arbuthnot made no reply, for 
a hand descended on my shoulder, 
and Sam’s voice broke into our con- 
versation. 

** Sorry to interrupt, Tom,” he said, 
** Time passes more quickly here than 
in your own study, doesn’t -it ? 
I have often noticed that, and I see 
you’ve quickly learnt the same lesson, 
but if we don’t reach home before 
ten o’clock, it will be the porch and 
the upper window, with no one inside 
to help, and these cold nights the 
window is not easy to open from the 
outside.” 

We bade a hurried good-night, 
which was followed by a stealthy 
opening of the front door, and a 
cautious reconnoitring of the deserted 
street before we emerged ; then it was a 
foot race to Church Street, where we 
arrived just as Mrs. Sponsor was 
clattering the chains that held the 
door. She glared fiercely at me, as if 
I were the only culprit. 
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HOMES 


By T. RAFFLES DAVISON 


XVI.—*“* WHISTLERS HOLLOW ” 


side, sloping to the south 

and west, and bounded on 

two sides by a delightful 
golf course, suggested the site for 
a golfer’s cottage, and ‘“* Whistlers 
Hollow” is the result. It is safe 
to say that people oftener choose 
a house than a site—that considera- 
tion of the house itself as to design 
and accommodation comes _ before 
the question of a healthy or desir- 
able site. The sequel is often found 
to be that, though the house is 
suitable in all respects, the site 
is not. Numerous cases occur to 
one in which much effort and care 
have been expended on a home 
which after all proves to be entirely 
unsuited for its occupants owing to 
climatic conditions. The generally 
mistaken fear of a hill on account 
of its bleakness, and the eager accept- 
ance of a valley for its shelter are 


A WOODED hollow on a hill- 


amongst the most prevalent mis- 
takes. Nothing can compensate for 
the lack of fresh air and sunlight, 
and there are comparatively few 
who are not likely to benefit by living 
on a breezy open common or a hill- 
top. 

The situation of Woldingham on 
the North Downs provides plenty 
of admirable sites, such as this of 
** Whistlers Hollow,” at an eleva- 
tion of some 800 feet above sea-level, 
and looking to the certainty of its 
great attractiveness as a residential 
district within easy reach of London, 
an excellent nine-hole golf course has 
been developed. The North Downs 
Golf Club has here a course which 
is the highest in the South of England, 
averaging some 800 feet above sea- 
level. It commands magnificent pros- 
pects to the south, west and north, 
and a visit to this delightful course is 
nearly as refreshing to the townsman 





MODERN 


as a tmp to Scotland. Owing to a 
variety of causes the air of Wold- 
ingham is more invigorating than 
that of most places in the south of 
England, and the wonder is that 
the lovely sites to be obtained on the 
North Downs have not all been 
built on long ago. 

The prospect from the southern 
boundary of the North Downs Golf 
ground is not to be surpassed in the 
south of England. An apparently 
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Hollow.” This hollow was a most 
romantic little dingle, completely sur- 
rounded by bushes and trees—just 
the sort of place which one imagines 
would be used as a trysting spot 
for romantic adventures. The 
western enclosure was removed and 
the hollow levelled out into a lawn. 
At a level of several steps below 
a plateau was formed for the house, 
and in front of it is a broad terrace 
some two hundred feet in length. 


THE SOUTH ANGLE. 


limitless panorama of fields and woods 
stretches before one right away to 
the sea coast, whilst turning to the 
northward we have one succession 
after another of hili ridges, fading 
into the blue distance somewhere 
about the Chiltern Hills. 

The special attraction of site for 
the house here illustrated was a 
little wooded hollow some two hundred 
yards to the west of the Whistlers 
Wood, hence the name “ Whistlers 


From the end of this a drive about 
400 feet in length descends to the 
Southfields road. A second terrace 
is being made, with a pergola cover- 
ing, which stretches across the site 
at the level of the circular bastion 
making the bend in the drive. A 
long green walk is to form the footway 
approach from the road up to the 
southern boundary, between herba- 
ceous borders backed with ever- 
greens ; on the northern boundary 
Fa 
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a shaded path leads up through the many years, is a valuable asset to-a 
fine old hedge-row. A hedge-row country site. It is not only a store- 
such as this one, which has been ac- house of valuable material, but forms 
cumulating black soil and flints for a delightful setting for all kinds of 
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wild-flower gardening, and its shelter 
provides a good planting for rasp- 
berry canes. 

The first attempt in the neigh- 
bourhood to finish a chimney-top 
like a house roof, with a complete 
covering and enclosure of tiles has been 
successfully accomplished at Whist- 
lers Hollow. The photograph indi- 
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at Knebworth, and for homely country 
buildings it is very pleasing, in time 
acquiring a delighful silvery tone. 
Perhaps one reason why rough-cast 
for exterior walling is so popular 
is its pleasing texture and the light 
and cheerful effect it produces 
amongst green surroundings. If it is 
well executed over a_ thoroughly 























THE STAIR HALL. 


cates how admirably the builders 
have carried out. the idea. There 
is no protection for an exposed site 
like well executed tile work, and 
probably the ideal way is to cover 
the walls entirely with vertical tiling. 
Elm boarding is another capital finish 
for the filling in of gables, as carried 
out by Mr. Lutyens for the Countess 
of Lytton in her charminglittle cottage 


good rendering of cement it is one 
of the best of exterior finishings. 
Brick and stone, even when obtained 
of good colour and texture, never af- 
ford so complete a protection without 
the precaution of hollow walls. This 
question of materials is one which 
is always a source of careful thought 
to the architect, not only as in- 
fluencing the character of design, 
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but as affording the basis for a good 
colour scheme. Those who study 
the matter will observe how largely 
the choice of material influences 
the finished effect. I remember a 
very signal comparison of results 
which was afforded by two detached 
houses which I was called in to 
inspect some time. since on two 
adjoining sites, in which the same 
design was carried out in_ two 
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A Corner oF Dining, Room 





my view. Any building certainly 
looks more simple and dignified if 
carried out in tones of one colour, 
rather than if it is divided by sharp 
contrasts of colour between the walls 
and roof, with perhaps odd bits of 
half-timber work thrown in_ here 
and there. A most pleasing effect 
is of a white or cream rough-cast 
walling with grey stone slates, the 
effect being heightened by a little 
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A CORNER OF DINING ROOM. 


different ways. One house had white 
rough-cast walls and a tiled roof, 
and the other was faced throughout 
with red bricks under the tiled 
roof. The feeling of “scale”’ was 
immensely superior on the brick- 


walled house, and the whole result: 


much more pleasing. I have never 
asked the able architect who designed 
them what was his own opinion, 
but I believe he would agree with 


admixture of half-timber work. But 
the speculative builder is prone to 
jumble up rough-cast, half-timber, 
red and blue brickwork, red tiles 
and green painted woodwork, and 
so destroy all quality of repose. 

As will be gathered from the 
sketches the aim in this cottage 
has been to eschew anything in 
the way of ornament, but to obtain 
the simplest and quietest effect 
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possible. The dining-room has some- 
thing of the flavour of an old farm- 
house parlour. There is little to get 
out of order, and this restfulness 
of design is more pleasing to many 
folk than the worry of ornamentation. 
A large effect has been attempted 
in the angle fireplace by carrying 
the mantel up to the ceiling 
in a very 
simple man- 
ner. The 
whole of the 
ground floor 


pre cree ne ee 


as a golfer’s cottage on a modest 
scale. 

In Woldingham the abundance 
and variety of charming sites are 
so many that each one seems to 
have some special advantage and 
character. There are wooded slopes, 
breezy uplands, and meadows enclosed 
with woodland which offer as great 

a variety as 
one could 
desire. If 
house _ build- 
ing is to 
maintain its 
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wood blocks 
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interest it 
must be in 
the adapta- 
bility of 
houses to 
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oftener ex- 
perience is a 
guide to the 
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ing is very 
largely dis- 
appearing in 
view of- the 
much more 
satisfactory 


desired re- 
sult. Fre- 
quently the 
beauty of a 
site is never 
realised until 





solid floor. 
The com- | 
pleted design 
of this house 
is for an- 
other parlour 
across the 
south front, 
when the 
present smaller one will form a little 
hall-parlour as an ante-space to the 
larger one. A further development 
would be the changing the pantry 
into a downstairs lavatory, the 
scullery into a_ serving pantry, 
and the addition of further outside 
scullery and larder. The present 
arrangement was intended to serve 




















_ it is occupied 
by a house 
and garden, 
and unfortu- 
nately the 
mistake in 
location of 
the rooms 

is often discovered when it is too 

late to alter it. 

No one can pretend to plan with 
complete success unless a thorough 
realisation of the site is first ob- 
tained. I know a house in which 
nothing but a north and east aspect 
was possible or desirable for its 
drawing-room, and the result- is a 
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| very 
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very successful and cheerful apart- 
ment, 


The choice of subjects for illus- 
tration in such”a series as this is 
wide enough nowadays when many 
architects are doing good work. 
But the most desirable essays in 
house design, especially for country 
sites, are those which speak of home- 
liness, restfulness, and breadth of 
treatment. It is only natural in 


these days of bustling activity and 
marvellous industrial developments 
that the sound traditions of the best 
old houses are apt to be lost sight 
of. In the endeavour to claim atten- 
tion for their work and secure a 
passing interest, architects . are 
tempted to put too much into their 
designs and to pile up features 
(attractive enough in themselves) 
which largely destroy the reposeful 
quality which is so captivating and 
pleasing in the best old examples. I 
am often struck with the absence of a 
good skyline to houses which in 
themselves present many points 
of interest in detail. Yet the outline 
of the whole mass is a matter of 
paramount importance, and no quality 
of detail can compensate for the lack 
of a nice emphasis of roof outline 
or well placed chimneys and gables. 
No scheming of convenient doors 
and windows and chimneys must be 
done at a sacrifice of good proportion 
of mass or of the pleasant appor- 
tionment of solids and voids. And 
it is surely of the first importance 
that a building should appear to sit 
securely and restfully on the site, 
that it have a look of solidity and 
comfort, and promise to remain 
an object of agreeable distinction 
on the site long after any little 
freaks of detail have lost their novelty 
and interest. 
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MOVED ME TO LIFT MY HEAD. 


THE MOLASH ADVENTURE 


By GEORGE DANCE 


Illustrated by Wilfrid Sayers 


my pack was becoming heavy. 

Fifteen miles, I made it; not 

very much for a whole day’s 

march, but what with the cutting 
headwind from the east and its 
burden of icy sleet which blinds you 
and numbs you and gets at 
your ears; the treacherous half- 
frozen sludge underfoot, and finally 
the hills, the steep sudden rises 
along the Pilgrim’s Way ; these had 
made it aday of unceasing combat, 
and here was I at Charing with 
fifteen miles to show for it, and now 
the light was failing. Still, I hoped 
to reach Chilham, that would be 
twenty-three miles—not so bad, all 
things considered. So I let down 
my pack at Charing and stayed to 
eat a little, and to glean information. 
“You'll see no Chilham this night, 


> 


sir,” says my burly host. “ Better 


BR’ the time I had reached Charing 


” 


pass the night here, comfortable. 
“But there is Molash, only five 
miles away; I can reach Molash at 
least.” ' 
He shook his head slowly, “ May 
be so; may be so, but five very ’ard 
miles you'll find ’em or I’m much 
mistaken ; you better stop with me, 
sir,” and then he added, in a tone 
not flattering to the village in ques- 
tion, “ w’y ther ain’t but ’alf a dozen 
?ouses #2 Molash—if ’ouses you can 
call *em.” 
- However, I had by no means 
given up hope of reaching Chilham, 
so, Excelsior-like, I ignored the old 
man’s advice, and shouldering my 
pack once more took to Charing 
Hill. The wind was fiercer; sleet 
was giving place to snow, with 
occasional flurries of hail, and the 
racing clouds were darker and more 
numerous; save myself, neither man 





























nor beast was abroad. At the top 
of the’ hill I turned for a moment 
to regain my breath, and saw that 
it was already twilight. So I faced 
ibout once more to the bitter east 
wind and plodded on into the gather- 
ing gloom, unable any longer tc 
hide from myself the fact that I 
was tired. By Challock Leas my 
only guides were the vague silhouettes 
of lashing tree-tops on either hand, 
rendered still more indistinct by 
the thickening snow and hail which 
bit me cold till I could feel it no more. 
In another mile the wind was a gale, 
a blizzard ; the tree-tops had faded, 
and my eyes might remain shut for 
all they could avail me. Twice I 
stumbled and found myself in the 
hedge, and once I gave way altogether 
before a gust and, driven backward, 
sank to my knees for rest. Would 
even .Molash prove too far ? 

f found myself battling forward 
again—with a muscle strained. Then, 
after blank hours as it seems now, 
I fell over a solid pile of flints, and 
lay there. 

By-and-bye, a_ persistent sound 
forced its way through the noisy 


‘gusts and through my half con- 


sciousness, a creaking; the creaking 
of an Inn board, though as I lay 
and listened the sound conveyed no 
meaning to me. 

Unreasoning Hope, that grasps at 
straws, moved me to lift myself and 
open my eyes, slowly, and with pain. 
So I caught the faint indefinite 
glimmer of a light, possibly ten feet 
away, possibly a mile. I felt for 
my staff with rigid hands and stum- 
bled to my feet once more. Six 
unsteady paces brought me shoulder- 
first into a wall, below a window, 
whereupon I began to knock at the 
bricks with my stick in an undaunted 
manner until it occurred to me as 
being an unorthodox proceeding ; 
then I started to creep slowly round 
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the house, with no definite object, 
tapping like a blind man, and thus 
I tripped over the doorstep and fell 
against the door, which flew open 
almost immediately, and precipitated 
me upon the floor. And thus I came 
to Molash. 

Presently my ‘content was dis- 
turbed by a woman’s voice raised in 
expostulation, and my person was 
disturbed by the gentle application 
of a boot under the ribs. 

“Of course,” I thought heavily, 
“of course—how silly of me—she 
wants to shut the door!” and smil- 
ing with a great satisfaction at my 
intelligence I drew in my feet, heard 
the door shut and locked, and pro- 
ceeded to go to sleep. But my good- 
nature was to be again disturbed. 

“Wot ’e wants,” stated a gruff 
but authoritative voice, “‘is ’ot rum 
an’ water.”” The remark seemed so 
eminently sensible and practical that 
I hastened to add my approval 
** Nottadoubtoftit,” I mumbled, “ wat 
’e wants is ’ot rum an’ ’ot water— 
an’ ’ot sugar,” I added, entirely on 
my own responsibility, suggested no 
doubt by pleasant reminiscence. 
Meanwhile I was seized under the 
arms and dragged into a kitchen, 
where was a raging fire and plenty of 
light, rather overdone I thought, but 
was far too complacent to say so. 
Still murmuring the ingredients of 
the drink, I began to thaw and waken. 
To my pleasant surprise the drink 
was handed to me. 

“Come,” thought I, “this is very 
fortunate,”’ and soon the wind was 
clearing out of my brain. 

“Just as well the old woman heard 
ye,” said the man. ‘“ Heard me?” 
I asked, “why, I must have been 
thundering against the door with 
my stick.” 

“Thunderin’ was ye? My mis- 
take then,” he grinned. “ Well, if 


the missus hadn’t been a’comin’ down 
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the stairs right past the door, you’d 
a’bin gettin’ on fur a cold, hard, corpse 
by this time” (he sucked his pipe), 
“spite o’ yer—thunderin’.” 

“Well, you’re cheerful anyway, 
that’s one good thing,” I answered. 

“Ay, that I, am!” He settled 
himself back for a comfortable smoke, 
thrusting his hands deep into his 
pockets and closing his eyes. I 
began to prepare a cigarette. “* That 
I am,” he repeated, “ an’ so’d you be 
if you’d lived ’ere as long 1s I ’ave.” 

His wife turned from her work. 
“Tom, w’yever do you talk so?” 
and then turning to me, “Don’t 
you mind ’im, sir, ’e don’t like the 
place, an’ the weather makes ‘im 
gloomy like.” 

He snorted lazily, sat up, and spat 
into the fire. A stolid, silent-looking 
man, one of those weighty bucolic 
pessimists, and_yet with a sort of 
humour too. 

A moment later the woman added, 
“Strikes me, ’e won’t be satisfied 
with any place this side o’ ’evin.” 
He grinned again ; “ H’m, an’ might 
I awsk, wot makes you so sure—.” 

She turned in the door and in- 
terrupted him, arms akimbo, with a 
truculent manner that evidently 
amused him mightily, “Now Tom, 
you jus’ stop that.... ’E might 
be a parson fur all you know.” At 
which his grin expanded widely, 
and when we were alone he asked 
with a chuckle ; “‘ Are you a parson ?”8 

I answered curtly in the negative. 
His type of humour put me on 
edge. I had a mind to mention 
coldly that I had a great respect 
for the cloth, but a vision of his 
answering grin deterred me, so we 
remained silent until the woman 
returned. She was his very opposite, 
a great broad, cheery-faced creature, 
with a broad cheery manner, and 
other broad attributes—for instance, 
she filled the doorway. 


“T’ve put ye a‘fire in the sittin’ 
rum,” she announced. “I'd ’a put: 
ye one in the bedrum instead, but 
there aint no grate.” 

I essayed a remark to the effect 
that she need not have gone to such 


‘trouble since the kitchen fire was 


so satisfactory. The man cut in 
dully. “‘ We sleeps ’ere this weather.” 
I perceived the hint—not very kindly, 
perhaps—and rose to depart, but 
the woman stood over me and pre- 
vailed upon me to stay, as it were 
by force. 

“Don’t you mind ’im,” she said 
again; “it’s early yet; you wait 
’ere till the rooms gits warmed a bit 
an’ the sheets is warmed ; I’ve put 
’em to warm. We didn’t expect no 
travellers this night.” 

“No, nor we don’t expect no 
travellers no nights neither, as you 
very well knows, missus,” he grum- 
bled. ‘“ When they can see it they 
goes past it, an’ when they can’t see 
it, they aint walkin’—at least most 
part aint.” 

Another covert jibe. I thought I 
detected a slight anxiety both in the 
woman’s look and voice as she 
answered, taking a seat by the fire. 
“Tom, do be a bit sociable.” 

“An’ ’oo cud ’elp bein’ sociable 
this fine night with all these smilin’ 
faces around us!” retorted the boor. 

“Oh, Tom, I wish you wouldn’t 
talk so,” she sighed. 

Deciding then to ignore the sullen 
cynic I spent another amiable half 
hour in the kitchen; had a meal 
there, and retired to the sitting- 
room—evidently the bar-parlour in 
decent weather—and busied myself 
with my notebooks while the large lady 
removed my bedclothes from their 
chair-backs and retired with them 
to the next room. 

“That’s yer bedrum,” she ex- 
plained, reappearing. I’d a put a 
fire there only there aint no grate. 
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“THIS IS MY PRIVATE SITTING ROOM; YOU HAVE NO BUSINESS HERE AT ALL.’” 


Assuring her a second time that the 
reason was quite sufficient, I bade her 
good-night. i 

**T think ye’ll be comfortable” 
she commented, and left me to my 


books. Yet somehow my eyes re- 
mained upon the door she had just 
closed. Something in her voice .. . 
or manner ? But surely it was a 
very commonplace remark. Never- 
theless, the pleasure was gone out of 
the books ; my glances kept wandering 
round the bare room uneasily. There 
was the fireplace, the sole feature of 
one wall; my bedroom door had 
another wall to itself the third was 


occupied” by two more doors, one to 
the passage, the other, presumably, 
to the bar; and in the remaining 
side were two large curtainless win- 
dows ; great expanses of glossy black- 
ness, rattling in the wind and drown- 
ing from time to time the icy sound 
of the hail as it drove in irregular 
gusts against the glass. It made me 
shiver ; so did the trembling reflection 
of my candle flame, with hail driv- 
ing through it. I put another lump 
of coal on the fire and drew my chair 
closer ; pulled the ‘:1l’e 1¢<°cand 
got to my notes again, for it was still] 
early as time goes. “I hope you 
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will be comfortable.” Her words 
recurred to me—did she say “ hope” 
or was it “think”? I looked up 
again and caught sight of those 
corners of white slush that collect 
outside windows in the snow-time. 
Why on earth were there no curtains ? 
The terror of the cold storm from 
which I had escaped so luckily had 
indeed got the better of me. I 
seized my candle, walked boldly to 
the bar door, and threw it open. 
The bar was in darkness, so also was 
the passage when I opened that door 
—save for the line of light under the 
kitchen door. I examined the little 
bedroom, and checked a desire to 
stay there in the cold rather than 
enjoy the good fire. A third time I 
endeavoured to apply myself to the 
wretched books, but a particularly 
vicious gust started the whole house 
shuddering and sent a cloud of 
smoke into the room, fluttering my 
candle almost out. A door banged 
somewhere and brought me to my 
feet again, all nerves. With tremb- 
ling fingers I took my knife and cut 
the candle in two, lit the other half 
as well and stuck it to the table. All 
the while, some demon in my brain 
kept repeating the woman’s very 
ordinary words with all sorts of 
sinister explanations and hidden mean- 
ings. I went over to the passage 
door to lock it, but there was no 
key ; so also it was with the bar door. 
I placed a chair against each of them 
and went back to my fire—not much 
happier. Giving up all thoughts of 
books I set about warming myself 
in a deliberate and business-like man- 
ner. The next second I leapt to my 
feet in an ecstacy of fear—a strange 
sound, like .... I gripped the 
the table, and watched the bar door 
gradually pushing back the useless 
chair. With tingling scalp and knees 
that were as water I stood there, 
spellbound, as the door slowly opened 


and then—there walked in a very 
commonplace, middle-aged farm 
labourer, chewing a straw—lI par- 
ticularly resented the straw. He 
made his way past my barricade with 
a look of contempt, shut the door, 
brought a chair up to the fire and 
sat down, still chewing his abomin- 
able straw. My fear was turned 
to indignation. 

“D’venin’ to you, sir,” says he, 
in an imperfect asthmatic voice. 

I recovered myself a little. “‘ This 
is my private sitting-room ; you have 
no business here at all, and at least 
you might have had the decency 
to knock befo x 

“Yer lyin’!” he interrupted, not 
angrily, but in a jovial though husky 
voice, not even bothering to raise 
his eyes, “this aint no privit sittin’ 
room, this ’ere’s the bar parlour, 
this is, an’ without makin’ any un- 
kind comparisons, I ’ave as much 
right ’ere as you ’ave—no more, 
no less.” 

As I said, his tone was perfectly 
good-natured ; he seemed harmless 
enough, and rather cold and sick- 
looking withal, and anyway, far too 
stubborn to argue with, so I took 
my seat again and tried for peace. 
* Well, you know, you rather startled 
me. I was hardly expecting a 
visitor.” 

“No. I s’pose not,” he replied 
amicably enough, stretching out his 
hands towards the fire. “Sorry I 
startled: ye, guv’nor.” 

He had evidently left his hat and 
great-coat in the bar, but about 
his neck, was a heavy worsted 
comforter with which he kept toying 
nervously. 

“This cold wind gets at your 
throat, doesn’t it ?” 

“Ah, that it do, sir, You be a 
stranger in these parts, I dessay ?” 

* Yes, I am.” 

“Ah”; there was a pause. 
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It occurred to me 
that a cigarette 
might help me to 
be sociable. He 
watched the prepara- 
tions with such 
manifest envy that 
I was fain to offer 
him a pipe; but he 
sighed. 

“There’s some 
things as I can do 
an’ you can’t, an’ 
there’s some things 
as you can do an’ I 
can’t, an’ one of 
them’s smokin’ an’ 
another of them’s 
drinkin’; them’s 
wot I’m _sorriest 
about,” and he 
sighed again and 
chewed his straw. 

I began to think 
I had met a philoso- 
pher. 

“T.T.”? I sug- 
gested for lack of a 
better thought. 

The idea appeared 
to amuse him mildly. 
“Yes, I s’pose so; 
sort of,” he replied. 
After all, the advent 
of this stolid crea- 
ture was rather a 
blessing; I was 
already recovering from my attack, 
for glancing at the chair, still lean- 
ing against. the passage door, I felt 
the colour mounting in my cheeks. 

yHe must have. followed my quick 
glance, for he said, with a grin: 
“ They wouldn’t ’urt you ; they would- 
n’t ’urt nobody; not a fly; they 
wouldn’t.” 

“The wretched door chattered so 
—you know—in the draught,” I lied. 

{‘ Ho, I see, sorry I spoke,’ and 
then, “ yus, of course.” 
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“ BREATHLESS AND TREMBLING, I PLACED MY BACK AGAINST THE DOOR,” 


My face must have flamed. 
Nevertheless, I began to like this 
labourer in spite of myself, and 
his straw. He gave a wheezing 
cough. 

“Does my smoke annoy you ?” 

“Annoy me? No, not it, worse 
luck ; wish it would.” Then we re- 
lapsed once more into a ‘comfort- 
able silence to the accompaniment 
of the storm. 

“Wot’s them 2?” 
my books. 


He pointed to 
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“Oh, just notebooks; I keep an 
account of my wanderings.” 

“What for ?” 

“Well, you see, I like to have a 
record . just to refresh my 
memory from time to time, and then 
again, the material comes in handy 
occasionally for my writing.” 

“Writin’ ? wot sort o’ writin 

His interest seemed to be rising. 

“Oh, articles, and tales.” 

He leaned forward to speak, but 
his voice vanished in a husky wheez-, 
so he lay back again in his chair and 
fumbled with the muffler, and spoke 
again, “‘ Wot, like you read in the 
papers ?” 

“Well, I usually write for the 
monthly magazines, when they are 
so kind as to take my stuff.” 

** Yes, that’s wot I mean, nice shiny 
paper an’ lots of pikchurs, J know. ... . 
Well, I’m blowed! ‘ Fancy meetin’ 
you” as they used to say. I’ve 


> 9»? 


allus wanted to see one of them 


writer chaps.” 

I simmered gently with gratifica- 
tion. He chuckled and kept re- 
iterating that he was “‘blowed” and 
cast appraising glances in my direc- 
tion. 

“Will you .make a story about 
me ?” he demanded, grinning again. 

“It had not occurred to me,’ I 
replied, unable to restrain a laugh, 
“but I will do my best—if you 
like.’ Which remark brought forth 
a wheezy guffaw and his hand flew 
to the muffler again as the wheeze 
became predominant and he mur- 
mured to himself. “‘ When the —— will 
I learn not to do that !” 

“Does it hurt ?” I enquired sym- 
pathetically. 

“ Well, not exactly hurt, but feels 

. . well it don’t feel néce.” 

“You ought not to be out in a 
night like this you know.” 

“ Ah, well, you see, we aint allus 
our own masters,” he sighed again, 
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““T got meself into a ’abit o’ makin’ 
a rest ’ere, an’ now I ’ave to.” 

I was about to make some un- 
suitable remark about age creeping 
on, but managed to bite my tongue 
in time ; so there was another long 
silence during which he began to 
look reminiscent, then at last he 
spoke again. 

* Yes,” he said, “‘ quite a number 
of us use to fetch up ’ere, an’ some 
lively timés this ’ere room ’as seen 
w’en I was a bit younger. But this 
last few years the great day was 
Saturday. Saturday night, that is, 
or Saturday evenin’. They use to 
‘ave a barber up f’m Chilham of a 
Saturday evenin’ an’ ’e use to put ’is 
show up in this room an’ chop 
our chins about fur the Sunday, 
three ’apence a time. An’ the rest 
of us used to sit round the walls 
a smokin’ till the air was that thick,” 
he raised his eyebrows and gave a 
small nod to indicate how very 
thick, “‘ an’ we use to chaff that pore 
bloke sumpthink crool! Tellin’ ’im 
?ow to shave an’ such like till ’e 
was fair mad, reg’lar bubblin’ over 
’e was. Little fiery furriner with 
shiny moustaches, sharp like spikes, 
—them’s wot started us on. Well 
it got so ’ot fur ’im one night ’e 
couldn’t stand it no longer so ’e 
packs up ’is tools an “off . ... ’fore 
we knoo wot ’e was at, ’e was off 
an’ that’s the last we ever see of ’im. 
An’ there was Bill ’Orner sittin’ 
in the chair with a tow’l round 
is neck an’ ‘is face all lathered 
up an’ ’alf ’is week’s beard off, an’ 
’alf of it on.” His husky voice 
paused and he shook silently with 
emotion. 

“Very smart with ’is tongue, was 
Bill *Orner—’e could turn the laugh 
on anybody, Bill could, but ’e was 
fair ’ad that night—fair ’ad ’e was. 
’Ow we did laugh at ’im wen we see’d 
the barber ’ad gone fur good, an’ 
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there was Bill a’cursin’ ’im an’ 
tellin’ ’im to get on, mouth ’alf full 
of suds,- an’ the barber an’ ’is 
razors ’alf way to Chilham. No 
one ’ad the ’eart to tell ’im, an’ every 
time we stopped laughin’ to git 
breath Bill ’ud begin agin, till we 
was all on the bloomin’ floor a 
chokin’. Then Bill sees wot ’ad 
appened an’ ’e laughed worst of all, 
Bill did, ’an ’e just washed ’is face 
an’ ses ’e’d gained three farthens 
clear, ’cause the barber ’ad ’alf 
shaved ’im for nothink. Well, fur 
the next few Saturdays it was a 
sulky youngster by the name of Bull 
came to shave us. I s’pose ’e knoo 
wot ’e was in for, an’ that’s wot made 
’imsulky. ’Ewasabit of aworm too ; 
a skinny, weak, cheese-faced young- 
ster. "Ow ’e ever walked all the 
way fm Chilham I don?t know; 
’tis three mile if it’s a foot. Well, 
all this was about the time o’ the war, 
an’ every second farm-hand was 
listin’ fur South Africa, an’ they 
got askin’ ‘im if ’is commission 
"ad come yet, an’ callin’ ’im John 
Bull, an’ General Buller—that was 
one of Bill’s, that was, fur ’is real 
name was Bull. ’E tried a bit of 
answerin’ back, but it didn’t matter 
wot ’e said, wether it was anythink 
good or not, they all roared at ’im 
jus’ the same. ’E got whiter and 
whiter an’ ground ‘is teeth an’ I 
thought ’e was goin’ to foam, but 
’e didn’t. Well, ’e’d just done Bill 
’*Orner that night, an’ I was next an’ 
’e was latherin’ away all right an’ 


they was all chaffin’ ’im—it was 
over there the chair was, on the 
other side ; you can see the marks 
of the old lookin’ glass now.” I 
looked and saw. “I watched ’im 
in the glass an’ laughed at ’im an’ 
arsked *im wot ’is sword was like 
an’ ’e give a kind of grunt like, 
an’ put down ’is brush, an’ was fur 
rushin’ out of the room, but Bill 
was up to it an’ gets in ’is way an’ 
ses: ‘No youdon’t, my fine soldier 
boy, you don’t leave us mournin’ 
like t’other Johnnie,’ so back’ ’e 
comes, an’ I arsts ’im through the 
soap wot did the Queen say wen 
she see ’’im. Well, wot do you think 
that silly barber done ?” 

I shook my head. 

** Well, look.” He seized his hair 
with one hand, twisted his head 
round to one side in an indescribable 
and horrible way,. and at the same 
time loosened the muffler. 

The. head was almost severed from 
the trunk, 

With a shriek I leapt toward the 
door, scattering chairs and table in 
every direction and leaving myself in 
darkness. I fumbled with the handle 
for a moment, then out through the 
cold passage and into the warm, light 
kitchen. There, breathless and trem- 
bling, I placed my back against the 
door. 

The surly man, with a sardonic 
grin on his face, was standing in the 
middle of the room, evidently on his 
way to the door. 

** Oh,” says he, “‘ so you see’d ’im ?”’ 


























Written on seeing a bunch of English flowers. 


Loved land of immemoriai delight, 

Of ancient and imperishable bloom, 

Weave me, thine exiled child, again to-night 
One rare, commanding spell, and take me home. 


Thereis no land in either hemisphere 

That to the sunlight lifts a fairer face; 

Take me to thee again and let me feel 

Thy summer breathing in some wooded place, 


Under a sky too delicately sweet 

To bear its beams unveiled, too well beloved 
To be miscomprehended, too complete 

To be by any contrast disapproved. 


A heaven, an earth, an element are thine, 
Wherein the senses (‘twere their dearest good) 
Should first unclose : thine odours thrill like wine, 
Thy sounds of joy—Ah! who hath understood 


The skylark ia a full interpreting 

That learned not first his song within thy realm 
Of paradise on paradise? Thy Spring 

(Whereby the willing senses to o’erwhelm) 
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Distils an own aroma from the bloom 
Wherewith she glads the sun, thine exquisite, 
Pale-petalled, bronze leafed lilac hath perfume 
Of gladed parks and cottage ways, the might 


Of centuries of cumulative grace, 

Is in thy lighte:t breath, as when the air 
On gala days and sabbaths feels the race 
Of clanging, hurrying melodies that whirr 


With strong vibration in an outward stream 
From some old tower, so kindles thy full soul 
To speech on days that to thy poets seem 

As thou wert framing to pronounce the whole 


























Of love and beauty in onz word divine. 

Oh! thow who workest with transcendent spells, 
Who flingest thy sons on trance, and pourest wine 
Of strenuous ecstasy, I crave thy wells 


Thy garden wells to-night, thy wayside springs, 
Thy old-world, glamorous, loveliness and rest ; 
For this one night I would forego all things, 
All joys that cheer all sorrows that molest 


My teo long exile in this far off land, 

Too beautiful fer slighting and mispraise, 

Too kind a friend, tco quick to understand 

And ease me with close sweetness when the days 
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Are grown too rough for treading ; yet in sooth That lies between us, land of my desire, 

Not my first iove, nor, as I live, my last. Avails to unwed us. I shall yet, please God. 
| loved thee in my childhood, not my youth Return and bring thee love untried in fire 

Nor my maturity, nor all the past Of later life, imagination shod 


With childhood’s golden folly, ancient dreams 
Perchance, and ancient memories in might, 
Andcomprehension, as when noontide streams 
Down vale, and every grass-blade takes on light. 














THE AUTUMN OPERA 


SEASON 


By GEORGE CECIL 


T is not so very long ago that a 
| few weeks of opera in the 
summer were all that bungry 
enthusiasts could expect. Now- 
adays, Londoners can look forward 
to several 
seasons dur- 
ing the year, 
the autumn 
season at 
Covent Gar- 
den being as 
attractive as 
any. 

A particu- 
larly well- 
chosen list 
of operas is 
offered, and 
the singers 
who are en- 
gaged have 
their numer- 
ous ad- 
mirers, while 
the prices 
are arranged 
so that 
lovers of 
music may 
book excel- 
lent seats at 
moderate 
prices. In 
short, the 
eight weeks’ 
season of 
Italian 
opera, which commences on October 
3rd, promises to be <s welcome as 
any of its predecessors. 

Amongst the artists will be 
Madame Giachetti, Madame Maria 


SIGNOR 


SAMMARCO, 

who is known as “the Caruso amongst baritones.” 

many times at Covent Garden during the last few,years, with complete 
y success. 


Gay, Signor Bassi, Signor Vignas, 
Signor Carpi, Signor Zucchi, Signo 
Sammarco, Signor De Luca, Signor 
Scandiani, and Signor Thos. 
Those who appreciate a good mezz 
voce will be 
pleased that 
Madame 
Giachetti re- 
turns ta 
Covent Gar: 
den to Si 
Tosca, 
dama: F. B. 
Pinkerton,” 
and Fédora, 
for her treat- 
ment of cer- 
tain tranquil 
phrases 
which occur 
in these rédles 
is a keen en- 
joyment to 
the cognos- 
centi. Ma- 
dame Maria 
Gay’s reap- 
pearance wil! 


as Carmen 
last au- 
tumn, while 
Signor Vig- 
nas (who has mastered such fenore 
vobusto parts as Radamés, Vasco 
da Gama, and Jean de Leyden) 
will, no doubt, realise to the fullest 
extent what is expected of him. 


He has appeared 
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Signor Carpi is available for 
Faust, Turridu, Pinkerton, Cavara- 
dossi, Il Duca (“ Rigoletto”) and 
Alfredo; Signor Bassi already has 
achieved distinction in a number of 
roles, including Chenier, Radamés, 
and Canio~in which he greatly 
pleased his admirers during the recent 
summer season, and Signor Zucchi’s 
exceedingly .realistic Spoletta is, in 
its way, as satisfactory an imperson- 
ation as the lyric stage can offer. 
Signor De Luca’s London début is 
eagerly awaited by those who have 
followed his career in his native Italy, 
Portugal, and South America—where 
he has made an excellent name. 
Signor Scandiani, who has already 
sung Scarpia, Escamillo, Sharpless, 
Valentino, Alfio and Silvio at the 
Royal Opera, is one of those who have 
been selected, and Signor Thos—a 


ei had oo 5 


SIGNOR BASSI, 
who pays his second visit to London. His extensive 
repertoire includes Canio, Turridu, Riccardo, Enzo, 
Radamés, Chenier, and many other parts. He may be 
said to sing with true Southern warmth. 


competent and conscientious singer 
—teturns to us for the third time. 
The engagement of Signor Sam- 


marco is of such importance that a 
few details of his career may not be 
out of place. He first studied at 
Palermo with Cantelli, subsequently 


SIGNORA GIACHETTI, 
whose realistic acting in the roles of Tosca, Fedora, 
Manon, and Butterfly has made her a first favourite 
with Covent Garden audiences, She also sings Mar- 
mines (“ Faust”) Aida, Santuzza, and Adriana 

, with a dramatic: emphasis which is 
as welcome as it is rare, while. her Marguerite in 
“ Méfistofele,” is an admirable impersonation. Signora 

Giachetti devotes her leisure to learning English. 


working with Emerich of Milan, and 
such was his progress that he soon 
found himself engaged at the principal 
opera houses. During the past few 
years he has sung with great distinc- 
tion at Milan and Barcelona—where 


é 


SIGNOR SCANDIANI, 
who returns to Covent Garden for the third time. In 
addition to being a very capable and conscientious 
artist, Signor Scandiani has mastered the intricacies of 
our most difficult language, and he speaks French as 
to the manner born. is voles include Mefisto in 
“La Damnazione di Faust,’ Sharpless, Marcello (“* La 
Boheme”), Renato, Escamillo, Alfio, Silvio, and 

many others, 


the most exacting audiences in the 


world are to be found—Buenos Ayres, 
Moscow, Lisbon, Seville, Varsovie and 
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London. His répertoire, which is a Giovanni,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
very extensive one, includes the “La Bohéme,” ‘“ Adriana Lecou- 
following operas :—‘‘ La Favorita,” vreur,” “Carmen,” and “ André 
Chenier.”’ Should Franchetti’s “‘ Ger- 
mania ”’ be “‘ mounted,” the event will 
be of particular interest to those who 
follow the development of modern 
opera. “Siberia” (in which Signor 
Bassi has distinguished himself) also 
is unknown to Londoners—though it 
has met with the approval of Con- 
tinental audiences. 
It will be noted that ‘‘ Madama 
Butterfly ” is again included in the 
season’s attractions. The success of 
this opera has been extraordinary— 
almost phenomenal. When it was 
originally produced, in 1904, in Italy, 
the majority of those who were 
present at the premiére declared 


Twat 


MMUONEP N.S. Alsotealdn 0s hve oe 


ind 
othe 
SIGNOR DE LUA, : : can 
an Italian baritone with a Continental_reputation. o : ; i Pes vers 
“ Germania,” ‘‘Un Ballo in Mas- eet S >to .. 
chera,” ‘*‘ Ernani,” ‘‘ William Tell,” .- = 4 alte 
**La Traviata,’ ‘‘ Adriana Lecou- { hE aR ee sae 
vreur,”’ “‘ La Bohéme,” “ Die Meister- oa “ i and 
singer,’ “‘ Faust,” ‘‘ Zaza,” “ Rigo- aS 
letto,” “‘ L’Africana,”’ **‘ Tannhiuser,”’ oe * irst 
‘**La Gioconda,” ‘* Manon Lescaut,” I. 
“André Chenier,” ** Pagliacci,” stru 
“Siberia,” and “Lorely.” Signor due 
Sammarco’s round sympathetic voice, the 
which is unusually even, is of beautiful you 
quality, and in sustained phrases the a0 
effect which he achieves is such that og} 
one can well understand why he is Sha 
known in Italy as “the Caruso . a 
amongst baritones.”’ That his services But 
have again been secured is a matter pe eae rons 
upon which Londoners are to be con- } AS ot an res Gili 
gratulated. az : Lbs 2c acy ing. 
The list from which it is proposed ; a3 ee ily 
to select operas is as follows :— —_ 
‘** Aida,” ‘‘ La: Tosca,” “ Siberia,” ET ee eR. ees whe 
‘6 Rigoletto,” sé Pagliacci,” ** Méfisto- BUTTERFLY’S MEETING WITH KATE PINKERTON. the 
féle”’? “Manon Lescaut,” ‘‘ Faust,” that it lacked the elements of tell 
‘“*Germania,” “ Fédora,”’ “‘La Gio- popularity, and that its days were ao 
the 


conda,” *‘ Madama Butterfly,” “‘Don already numbered. However, Puccini 
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SIGNOR CARPI. 


ind his sanguine publisher. thought 
otherwise, and all performances were 
cancelled in order that the original 
version of ‘“‘Madama_ Butterfly” 


might be thoroughly overhauled and 


altered in accordance with certain 
hints and suggestions. This was done, 
and the charming chorus’ which 
is sung (a bocca chiusa) between the 
first and second scenes of Act 
Il. was added.° The recon- 
structed opera was then pro- 
duced at Covent Garden during 
the. “*Grand” season of two 
years ago, with Signor Caruso 
-an inimitable Pinkerton, 
Signor Scotti—as a most elegant 
Sharpless, and Mdlle. Destinn 
- whose intensely realistic 
Butterfly was extremely well 
received. Madame Lejeune- 
Gilibert was also a convinc- 
ing Suzuki. ‘*‘ Madama Butter- 
fly’? was unquestionably the 
success of the season, and 
when the opera was given in 
the autumn (with Signor Zena- 
tello, Signor Sammarco, Signor 
Zucchi, and Signora Giachetti) 
the enthusiasm continued 
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During the following year 
it was frequently repeated; 
last summer it again drew 
crowded houses, and the. work 
is now so well established that 
there is no better “draw” in 
the répertoire. indeed, no 
sooner is “ Butterfly” an- 
nounced than the box office 
is besieged by a throng of en- 
thusiastic opera-goers, many 
of whom have probably seen 
it already half a dozen times. 
In these circumstances, the 
management has done well to 
include it in the list of operas 
which are to be given during 

the present autumn season. 
In operatic affairs, owing 
to a variety of unexpected 
causes, it is impossible to state who 
may be engaged before the season is 
concluded. Besides those who have 
signed contracts, other distinguished 
artists will in all likelihood shed a lustre 
on Covent Garden during the next 
few weeks. Fortunately for those 
who support the Royal Opera, Lon- 
don is particularly accessible, and the 


SIGNOR ZUCCHI, 


whose Spoletta (“La Tosca”) is so excellent a character 


Study. Signor Zucchi’s return is most welcome. 





MR. MCCORMACK. 
Mr. McCormack, the young Irish tenor, as‘ Turridu Signor Vigan ee eae 


the Spanish tenor, has already sung at Covent 


He makes his first appearance at Covent Garden. soda, and with his customary success. 


TWO CHARACTERISTIC PORTRAITS OF sIGNOR SAMMARCO IN “ GERMANIA,” AN OPERALIN WHICH HE HAS SUNG (CN TEE 


‘ 
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PINKERTON COURTING BUTTERFLY. 


most successful singers are delighted 
at the opportunity of appearing at 
Covent Garden. 

On the Continent, many a competent 
Canio, Tonio, Santuzza, Riccardo, 
Margherita, Valentino, Manon, Rigo- 
letto, Sparafucil’, Nedda and Gioconda 
are to be found, and a reply toa wire 
will enable the management to 
announce the name of a noted 
Faust or Renato a few ‘hours after 
the necessity for engaging him has 
arisen. 

The occasional play - goer, whose 
knowledge of things operatic is 
limited, may perhaps appreciate a 
condensed guide to the répertoire. 
“Madama Butterfly,” cannot fail to 























we < 


enchant those who are attracted by 
Mr. Long’s pathetic story, while the 
gay music of the first act—with its 
alluring climax—is certain to delight 
the pleasure - seeker. ‘“ Rigoletto” 
should make astrong appeat to those 
who hanker after melodrama, and 
admirers of Henri Murger’s fascinat- 
ing book must on no account omit 
“La Bohéme” from theirlist. ‘‘ Faust” 
—which is by far the finest of Gou- 
nod’s works, “‘Carmen,” and “ Don 
Giovanni” are a part of one’s musical 
education, and ‘‘ André Chenier ’’ and 
‘‘Adriana Lecouvreur” are interesting 
to thestudent ofdrama. Such are the 
prospects of the Autumn Opera Season 
of 1907. 





















































THE WILINESS OF RAFFERTY 


By HARRY INGAMELLS 


Illustrated by C. H. Stafford 








Tom Robinson’s greatest chum 

in the old days. A fine 

specimen of the hot-headed, 
impetuous, utterly reckless young 
Irishman, and a thorovgh athlete, he 
and Tom had drifted together and 
become inseparables. Tom married, 
and the comradeship was severed, 
though the affectionate friendship 
remained. Rafferty secured an 
appointment at Rolstone, twenty 
miles away, and shortly afterwards, 
his father dying, Sydney’s: step- 
mother, left alone in the world, 
went to Rolstone to keep house for 
him, and thus it came about the two 
comrades developed simultaneously 
into respectable members of society. 
Rumour had it, however, that the 
step-mother had a will of her own. 

* What do you make of it all, 
Bessie ?”” asked Tom. 

“It is quite beyond me,” his wife 
replied, reading the letter he had 
given her. 

“Dear Tom,—Will you do me a 
favour ? Write me per return, ask- 
ing me to come and spend next 
weck-end with you. Ask me to come 
by the first train on Saturday morning, 
and put in any excuse for this that 
you can think of, but please tell 
Mrs. Robinson not to bother about 
getting a bedroom ready, for the 
fact is I am not coming to see you 
at all. I simply want to get away 
from home on Saturday, and if 
the Mater thinks I am going to you, 
she will raise no objection. Don’t fail 
me. I will explain things to your 
satisfaction when I see you.—Yours 
as ever, Syp.”’ 


Sie RAFFERTY had been 


“It’s an extraordinary request,” 
remarked Mrs. Tom, as she finished 
reading. “‘ I wonder what he means?” 

“I don’t understand it,” replied 
the bewildered young man. 

“Oh,” flashed out his wife, with 
a sudden inspiration, “perhaps it 
means a matriage!” 

“Perhaps it’s rubbish,” growled 
Tom. “ Can’t the chap have a bit of 
a fling without matrimony being 
pitched at his head?” 

“* Have you justification for running 
down matrimony ? ” 

“There, there, dear girl ! I didn’t 
mean what I said. I know I’ve got 
the best wife in the world. And Syd 
is worth the second best, but I don’t 
believé he’s found her yet.” 

Bessie smiled forgiveness. ‘ But 
what are you going to do about the 
letter ? ”’ she asked. 

“T hardly know yet. I'll think 
about it during the day, and write 
before I come home.” 

Tom’s duties kept him employed 
throughout the day, but quite often 
he found his thoughts dwelling 
upon the strange epistle. When he 
arrived home he was no nearer a 
solution of the reasons which had . 
prompted it than he had been in the 
morning, but he had made up his 
mind, however, as to his own course 
of action. 

Bessie was full of the subject, so 
they. discussed Sydney and his 
affairs along with their dinner. 

“Then you are going to do what 
he asks?” said Bessie, as they 
rose from the table. 

“Yes,” replied Tom. “Sydney 
is a good fellow, and although I 
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don’t understand his motive, he’s 
altered tremendously if he means 
any harm, so I’m going to send him 
the invitation.” 


Warrington’s was the chief sta- 
tioner’s in Rolstone. The shop in 
the market-place was in a good 
position, with well-dressed windows, 
and boasted a circulating library ofits 
own. 


Mrs. Rafferty was making her cus-, 


tomary Saturday morning visit for 
the purpose of changing her library 
books. Walter 
Warrington was 
one of her step- 
son’s friends, and 
he had come for- 
ward as the lady 
entered the shop. 

** Sydney told 
me you expected 
to have * Unex- 
pected Discover- 
ies’ from the — 
publishers this “== 
morning. He said 
he would ask you 
to keep it for 
me.” 

“Yes, Sydney 
remembered, Mrs. 
Rafferty, and I 
put it aside for 
you when I 
opened the 

arcel.”’ 

** Oh, thank you. It was kind of 
Sydney to think of it.” 

** He’s a brick, Syd is, and Ihope 
hell enjoy his little holiday. Did 
he catch the first train ?” 

“Yes. He breakfasted early.” 

he’s at King’s Cross 
now. 
“King’s Cross cried Mrs. 
Rafferty—“He’s gone to spend 
Sunday with Tom Robinson at 
Stilston.” 


¢ 9? 
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“T think you are mistaken, Mrs. 
Rafferty.” 

** But he showed me Tom Robin- 
son’s letter—a very nice one, too— 
andI persuaded him myself to accept 
the invitation.” 

* Tamsorry to contradict you, Mrs. 
Rafferty, but I can produce proof 
of what I say.” 

“In what way?” 
asked excitedly. 

Warrington stepped across to his 
office, and returned with the theatre 


Mrs. Rafferty, 


He opened the 
book and pointed 
to anentry. “S. 
Rafferty—Seats 
36 and 37, dress 
circle, Adelphi.” 

** You see,” he 
said. “He’s 
booked two seats 
for to-night for 
“The Taming of 
the Shrew.’ ” 

“But he’s 
been talking since 
Wednesday _ of 
the shooting he 
and Tom would 
have to-day. The 
reprobate ! ” 

The young 
man’s smile was 
an enigma; but 
Mrs. Rafferty did 
not notice it, for she was uncommonly 
agitated ; indeed, she appeared to 
have a difficulty in controlling 
herself. é 

** Was he—did he—Who’s the other 
seat for ? ” she asked at length. 

“That I cannot say,” replied 
Warrington. 

* But didn’t he—oh, he must have 
dropped a hint of some sort ?” 

** Of course, it wasn’t my place to 
inquire for particulars, Mrs. Rafferty. 
It was simply a business transaction, 
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and I booked the seats for him, as 
I would have done for any other 
customer.” 

‘‘Then you know absolutely no- 
‘hing about it ?” 


** Absolutely nothing, Mrs. 
Rafferty.” 

“Thank you. Good morning, Mr. 
Warrington.” 


“Good morning, and I hope you 
may enjoy your book.” 

The widow swept out of the shop, 
a figure of ruffled dignity. 


“Wasn’t it fortunate we were 
able to get these seats, Sophie ?” 
said Mrs. Rafferty, as she patted the 
back of her head to ascertain if her 
coiffure was in order. 

Mrs. Sophia Wilson was Mrs. Raff- 
erty’s intimate friend. She possessed 
several marriageable daughters, and 
it is not unwarrantable to say that 
she looked upon Sydney as a desirable 
son-in-law. Mrs. Rafferty’s attitude 
towards this project was distinctly 
encouraging, but it cannot be said 
with truth that the young man ‘con- 
cerned had given the ladies any 
hope of ultimate success, for Sydney 
had views of his own upon the 
matter. 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Wilson. 
“* Fancy getting the seats just behind 
them. It’s like a bit out of a play 
itself.” 

“IT wonder who it will be?” 
Mrs. Rafferty said for the fiftieth 
time since she and her friend 
had taken their seats in the carriage 
at Rolstone Station. 

*“Some attractively - made - up 
beauty!” said Mrs. Wilson, with 
the righteous sniff of a woman whose 
improvements upon Nature were nzii. 
“To think he should come all the 
way to London when there are plenty 
of nice girls in Rolstone !” said Mrs. 
Wilson, continuing her sniff. 

** Mind you remain perfectly quiet 
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when they come in,” advised Mrs. 
Rafferty. ‘‘ Keep your fan in front of 
your face, my dear, so that Sydney 
won’t recognise you. It was good of 
you, Sophie, to suggest all this, and 
to come with me at a moment’s notice. 
I should never have dared to come by 
myself.” 

“Don’t mention it, my dear,” 
said Mrs. Wilson. ‘“‘ You know I am 
always pleased to do anything for 
Sydney’s good.” 

The tight compression of the lips 
which followed this speech might have 
led an observer to doubt whether the 
welfare of Sydney was of as much 
concern as the furtherance of the 
lady’s own projects. 

Just then the curtain rose, and 
conversation ceased. 

As the scene progressed a few late 
arrivals came in from time to time. 
Anxiously the ladies scanned each 
little group of newcomers, but always 
with the same disappointing result. 
Sydney did not make his appearance. 
The curtain descended upon Act 1. 

“I wonder where he is?” sighed 
Mrs. Rafferty. 

“Don’t worry, dear. He'll be 
coming directly with the lovely 
lady on his arm!” 

“How do we know it’s a girl he’s 
bringing with him ? ” plaintively asked 
Mrs. Rafferty. 

Mrs. Wilson sat up. There was a 
note of dubiety about this question 
which she felt called upon to combat. 
She and her companion would look 
supremely ridiculous if Sydney 
strolled in with a man. 

“Girl? Of course a girl!” she said 
emphatically. “Why should he 
want to mystify you about a visit 
tc Tom Robinson if he’s only going 
to the theatre with one of his friends ? 
Mark my words, there’s a girl 
in the case, and they'll be here 
shortly. We shall catch him, right 
enough !” 
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“| hope we may,” said Mrs. 
Rafferty somewhat doubtfully. 

The curtain rose presently on the 
fecond act. The two ladies from Rol- 
tone, however, found it impossible 
o concentrate their attention upon 
he fine old comedy. The empty 
eats in front of them were a constant 
eminder of what was beginning to 
‘sume all the aspects of a wild-goose 
hase. . 


Towards the end of the act, Mrs. 
Rafferty, who had been growing 
more and more restless, suddenly 
whispered to her friend. 

“ Sophie! I can’t stand it any lon- 
ger! We must go out or I shall 
scream ! 

Sooth to say, Mrs. Wilson had 
begun to find this trial of waiting 
almost too much for her own nerves, 
so she was nothing loath to fallin with 
the suggestion. 
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They left the theatre and drove to 
a restaurant for supper, afterwards 
making their way to King’s Cross. 
Here they found they must wait 
half an hour for their train. It was 
a long half-hour, but it came to 
an end at last, and they took their 
seats for the two hours’ ride. 

Little was said throughout the 
long and weary journey. There were 
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“THEY DISCUSSED WITH THEIR DINNER.” 


they were of a somnolent turn, and 
presently the searchers for Sydney 
caught the infection, and they too 
nodded. 

The longest journey comes to an 
end, however, and in due course the 
train drew up at Rolstone. The two 
ladies peered at the little crowd of 
passengers who alighted with them, 
and again the search was fruitless. 

Quickly they walked homewards. 
Mrs. Wilson -said “ good-night” at 
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her corner of the street, and Mrs. 
Rafferty walked alone the few remain- 
ing yards. To her surprise, the 
dining-room windows were brightly 
lighted. 

“How stupid of Sarah to sit up 
for me, when I distinctly told her to 
go to bed,” she said to herself. 

But a greater surprise awaited 
Mrs. Rafferty. 

She made her way along the garden 
path to the door ; it was opened, and 
Sydney appeared upon the threshold 
to welcome her. 


It was some 
weeks later when 
Robinson met his 
friend. 

“Now, my boy, 
just explain your- 
self!” he said. 
“What was the 
meaning of that 
mysterious com- 
munication ? ” 

Sydney Rafferty 
was blessed beyond 
the majority of 
men. He had a 
laugh that made 
friends for him 
wherever he went. 
Spontaneous and 
hearty, it never 
failed to be infec- 
tious, and Tom 
quickly found himself laughing con- 
sumedly over he knew not what. 

“Oh!” said Sydney at length. 
“Didn’t we give Mother Wilson 
and the Mater a dance! ” 

“ [ll take your word for it that you 
did ; but [ should like to hear the 
details.” 

“It would never have happened 
if the Mater had been sensible and 
let me have the supper party. But 





she pitched a grind about settling - 


down. That settled me and I made 


“* NOW, MY BOY, EXPLIAN.’” 


up my mind the supper should comié 
off, and in our own house, too.” 

“My boy, you're still mysterious 
you know.” 

“T’m explaining, old chap, an 
so, when the Mater tried to squas 
this supper party—the first I’ve eve 
proposed, since she came to live a 
Rolstone—it merely made me kee 
on having it. So I went to Warring 
ton, and we made some carei 

lans.” 

“A pretty pair of conspirators ! ”’ 

' Pretty or other 
wise,” said Sydne 
“ we arranged it a 
right. . The first 
step in the proceed: 
ings was suggested 
by Warrington. He 
called it ‘sapping 
the counterscarp.” 

Again Rafferty’ 
laugh rang out 
clear and corm 
tagious. 

“When your 
epistle §arrived— 
which, by the wayy 
was a very nic 
letter, old man, and 
I’m deeply indebted 
for all the pretty 
things you said— 
the Mater was 
charmed to think o 
me spending  th¢ 
week-end with so admirable a Bene 
dict as yourself, and at once gave mé 
her blessing.” 

“T don’t see what——” 

“ Wait a bit ; you don’t understand 
things yet. We fixed the suppei 
party for a day on which there was 4 
theatre train to London, and [ 
solemnly booked a couple of seats at 
the Adelphi.” 

** What on earth for ? ” 

“ Well, the Mater goes to War- 
rington’s every Saturday to pay tke 
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account and get a fresh novel for 
Sunday, and Walter undertook that 
she should see my bookings.” 

“Ah!” Tom was beginning to. 
understand at last. 

“You see,” continued Rafferty, “ we 
argued the Mater would go straight 
from Warrington’s to Mrs, Wilson 
with her news.” 

“But why did you want the in- 
vitation from me ? ” interrupted Tom. 

“* Because the Mater knew I would 
sooner pay a visit to you than to 
any other person on this planet, and, 
therefore, if we could make her be- 
lieve I had thrown you over and 
cleared off to London, she would 
at once conclude there was something 
very serious on the boards.” 

“I see! And I suppose Mrs. 


Wilson would hold thesame view ? ” 
“So we judged. We felt certain 
Wilson would persuade the 


Mrs. 
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Mater to follow me to town on an 
errand of mercy—‘ The Reclamation 
of Sydney Rafferty.’ ” 

“* And did it all come off ?” asked 
Tom. 

“ Perfectly; everything went my 
way! The Adelphi was Warrington’s 
idea. ‘ Let’s send ’em to “The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,”’ he said. ‘It 
will be an improving piece for both 
of ’em.’” 

** And the supper party ?” 

“‘ Tip-top. There never was a better. 
Eight of us altogether, and everyone 
a good fit, Warrington at the piano, 
and Dick Slingett chairman. Id 
hard work, though, to get ’em out 
before the Mater arrived.” 

** And what did she say when she 
did arrive ?”’ inquired Tom. 

Sydney’s face became preternatu- 
rally solemn. 

“Ah, that’s another story!” he said. 





NIGHT-TIME 


By DUFFIELD BENDALL 


Low adown in the west there glows 


Crimson splendour across the bay, 


Drowsily nods the sleepy rose 
Sighing goodnight to-day. 


Jessamine odours faintly creep 
Over the leafy-shaded lawn, 
Lilies droop to a languid sleep, 


Dreaming of dewy dawn. 


Cut from her Eastern chamber door, 


Lingering, clad in silvery white, 


Glides the moon o’er th’ starry floor 


Into the arms of night. 




















‘““ YOUR REPUTATION AS A SEAMAN HAS BEEN CLEARED. ” 


NEEDLE TO THE POLE 


By JOHN HASLETTE 


Illustrated by J. Jellicoe 


- HAT luck, Capt’n ?”’ asked 
. the friend who had waited 
outside the building in 


which the enquiry into 
the loss of the s.s. Neptune had been 
held. 

Captain Bulteel took the hand 
extended to him, and looked absently 
about him. 

“Dunno as I should exactly call 
it luck,” he said slowly ; “ lost my 


ticket, I 
what’ll become of the Missus an’ the 


have ; an’ heaven knows 
kids—no, I 
luck.” 

“Lor!” said the friend, pityingly, 
and added with an embarrassed cough, 
“°Tisn’t half fair, it isn’t. Lot of 
stoopids that Court. Steady, clever 
seaman like you, an’ go an’ take 
away your ticket.” 

Captain Bulteel wiped his brow 


I'd call it 


dunno as 
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with a red silk handkérchief, and 
looked wistfully. at his comforter. 
“I’m muddled a bit about it,” he 
said, thoughtfully. “‘ Seems to me they 
proved I was wrong somehow, but 
I can’t see it. I’m not grumbling, 
but when one fellow says, or as good 
as says, I came upon deck after goin’ 
down to be at a bottle! Me drunk 
on duty! I was that took aback I 
hadn’t a word. D’ye think I was 
drunk, Thompson ? ” 

“No, no,” said the friend. “I'd 
lay any odds you weren’t. Never 
saw you in liquor in my life.” 

“Nor anyone else, either,” said 
Captain Bulteel, hotly. “ Here, let’s 
get away from this. I’ve seen enough 
of the place to last me my life.” 

“Have a cigar, Capt’n,” said 
Thompson, handing him one, “ an’ 
come round to my place an’ we'll 
talk it over. It’s only a step.” 


Bulteel lit the cigar with trembling 
fingers, and went off slowly beside 


his friend. As he walked, he shook 
his head several times, but made no 
further remark until they had en- 
tered Thompson’s house, and draw- 
ing up chairs to the table, sat down 
facing each other. 

Then he looked earnestly at his 
companion and, after a preliminary 
cough, began: “Like to hear the 
story, Thompson? Seems as if I 
could get it clearer again in my head 
if I told you—began to think I was 
lying in the Court ; the details would 
not fit in somehow.” 

“* Aye, I'd like to hear,” said his 
friend with feigned eagerness. 

-He had already heard the story 
many times, so many he could almost 
have repeated it word for word, but 
a great pity mastered him as he 
marked the furtive appeal in Bulteel’s 
face, and he settled himself to listen. 

Bulteel nodded slowly, blew out 
a great puft of smoke, and moved 
nervously in his chair: “ It’s no use 
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tellin’ you, Thompson, all the first 
part of the v’yage, for that’s neither 
here nor there ; but we’d been three 
weeks out, an’ got a sight of land 
one mornin’ early. I figgered it that 
we were off Cape Turner, so down 
I goes to the chart an’ kind of satisfies 
myself that I was right. That’s in 
the mornin’ as I was tellin’ you; 
well, “bout midday a fog drops, 
regular blanket fog—thick as thick, 
an’ dark as could well be. Up I goes 
to the bridge, an’ gets her slowed to 
half speed. We crawls along somehow 
for a while, dead cautious, an’ no 
wonder. Then the blame fog lifts a 
little, rolls up bit by bit, an’ finally 
clears. Then’s my time for an observ- 
ation, so I get out my sextant an’ 
chronometer, an’ takes the sun— 
that’s all right, ain’t it ?” 

“ Bit of all right, it is,*answered 
the friend. 

“So I thought,” said Bulteel, 
apologetically, “‘an’ I works out our 
position an’ fixes it on the chart as 
proper as proper. ’S far as I can see, 
we’re lyin’ *bout ten miles from land, 
with Cape Turner on the port bow. 
So I sets our course, an’ sees all right, 
when what d’ye think happens ? ” 

Don’t know, I’m sure.” said 
Thompson, ingenuously. 

“ Well, that confounded fog drops 
again, Sir. Yes, Sir, drops, an’ almost 
makes you think we’re steamin’ 
promiskusly through a wet blottin’ 
paper. Half speed again we go ; then 
four knots. I’m on the bridge, of 
course, an’ suddenly the man who’s 
takin’ his spell at the wheel calls to 
me. ‘Whatis it ?’Iasks. ‘ Suthin’ 
the matter with the steerin’ gear, 
Cap’n,’” says he, ‘seems to me I’m a 
puttin’ her head round,’ an’ he stares 
at the binnacle. Well, he’s a stoopid 
kind of fellow, an’ nervous, too, ina 
fog, so I take the wheel from him a 
minute, an’ tells him to send up Jim 
Rodgers, who hasn’t got more nerves 

Ha 
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than a hardwood pin. Well, as I’m 
tellin’ you, I take the wheel an’ am 
scrutinisin’ the compass very close 
when I hear a voice, ‘ Where are we 
goin’, Cap’n ?’ an’ I turns to see 
one of our three passengers, Mrs. 
Cavell, standin’ beside me. ‘ What are 
you doin’ on my bridge ?’ I ask her, 
sharp like. ‘I was afraid,’ she says 
very mildly. ‘ Then be afraid some- 
where else,’ I says, ‘an’ be quick 
about it, too. Hard enough steerin’ 
a boat in this cloud of bloomin’ 
darkness without wimmin interferin’, 
I says. She looks at me a minute. 
‘And my box is up here, an’ I’m 
afraid it'll get lost overboard,’ says 
she, before she .goes down ° 
“Wait a bit, Cap’n,”’ said Thomp- 
son, “ what’s her box doin’ on your 
bridge ? Never heard the like— 
though I’m no seaman, to be sure.” 
Bulteel sighed, and bit hard on the 
end of his cigar. ‘“‘ Oh, that was a 
cur’ous business. Seems there was a 
nephew of one of our bosses as went 
off his chump on the inventin’ busi- 
ness. Patented some sort of a compass 
that was warranted to be all right 
when everything else was all wrong. 
He’d tried the firm with it, an’ they 
would have met him more’n half- 
way, I believe, on’y he wanted a 
million for the patent. Really off 
his crumpet, he was. Said he was the 
Prince of Darkness an’ must keep 
up proper state. Well, anyhow, the 
thing fell through, an’ he turned up 
next at the offices, an’ said he wanted 
them to give him a free passage to 
Galveston. Well, he’s dotty, an’ he’s 
a nephew of the firm, so to speak, so 
he gets it. Before we leaves port, 
the boss, who is this fellow’s uncle, 
comes aboard, an’ says he ‘knows I'll 
find his nephew rather eccentric ; 
but,’ says he, ‘if he asks you anything 
in reason, an’ you fall in with his 
wishes, it won’t hurt your standing 
with the firm.’ An’ with that he 


goes off. About two hours before we 
pull out, a woman, with a pile of 
trunks, an’ a breathless porter to 
carry them, comes on the ship. an’ 
wants to interview me. It appears 
that she is the inventor’s wife, an’ 
has a note from her husband askin’ if 
I would mind takin’ her instead of 
him, an’ would I mind if his largest 
trunk was put on the bridge. The 
first thing I agrees to at once; the 
second I have to reflect on a bit. 
However, rememberin’ what the boss 
has told me "bout eccentricities, an’ 
thinkin’ I’d better humour him, I 
agree to that at last. The woman, 
who is an angular, hard-faced bit of 
feminine, takes her husband’s cabin ; 
the trunk, which is a solid bit of wood 
sewn up in canvas, is put on my 
bridge, where it has no business to 
be. Then we set out.” 

Thompson nodded. “I see, Capt’n. 
It was a funny game—no error. Now 
tell me what happens when Jim 
Rodgers comes up to take the wheel.” 

Bulteel threw the butt of his cigar 
into. the empty grate, and went on: 
‘“‘ Jim Rodgers? Yes, he took the 
wheel, an’ I went down to the cabin 
to have another squint at the chart. 
When I come on deck, I run into Mrs. 
Cavell. ‘Steadying your nerves?’ 
she asks in her hoarse, sarcastic kind 
of voice. ‘ Dutch courage is bad in a 
fog.’ That made me reg’lar mad. 
‘I’m goin’ to have that trunk off 
my bridge,’ I says, an’ runs up the 
steps to where it’s lyin’. First thing, 
when I lit a match, I see that the 
canvas cover of the box is off, an’ 
was examinin’ it closer, when Rodgers 
yells out, ‘Cap’n, we’re on the rocks!’ 
What a spring I made to the tele- 
graph. In a minute the engines were 
reversed—too late—next thing the 
shock of her pilin’ up nearly shook 
the teeth out of my head. You’ve 
read of it—it’s just the common tale. 
As I told you, I seemed sort of 
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muddled this morning, but I heard 
the man at the head of the enquiry 
say that, apart from my culpable 
negligence, as he called it, I had acted 
as best I could for the safety of my 
crew and three passengers. Talkin’ 
of passengers, there was that Mrs. 
Cavell, she came alongside me when 
I was givin’ orders for the boats, an’ 
yells out in a mad way, ‘ The Cap’n 
has been 
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lodgings before he turned his steps 
to the offices of Messrs. Burg and 
Pratt, the owners of the wrecked 
Neptune, and of the “Sea” line of 
freighters. After a short parley with 
an officious clerk, he was admitted to 
the partner’s sanctum, and into the 
presence of the junior partner, Mr. 
Pratt. 
Mr. Pratt looked up from a mass of 
papers he 





drinkin’,’ an’ 
then makes 
a mad rush 
for the side. 
[ put out a 
hand to stop 
her, but it 
was no man- 
ner of use. 
She went 
overthe 
bul’larks like 
a sack——” 

“The pa- 





pers made a 
lot of that,” 
interrupted 
Thompson. 
“* Aye —as 
if it was my 


fault,” said 
Bulteel, 
groaning, 
* All these 
things are 
against me, 
an’ an’ 
I’ve got to 





was perusing 
as Thompson 
entered, and 
after a keen 
glance at 
him, bade 
him be seat- 
ed. 

“What can 
Ido for you, 
Mr. Thomp- 
son?” he 
asked, not 
unkindly. 

His visitor 
seated him- 
self on the 
uneasy edge 
of a chair. 
“It’s about 
Capt’n Bul- 
teel, sir,” he 
began, 
timidly. 

Mr. Pratt 
stiffened per- 
ceptibly. 
** Ah — Bul- 
teel. He lost 








go home to 
the Missus 
an’ kids. It’s hard, Thompson—it’s 
hard.” 

The recital of Bulteel’s misfortunes 
inspired his friend with more than 
merely passive sympathy. He was 
anxious to do what he could for the 
broken man, and, in pursuance of 
this kindly desire, he only waited 
until Captain Bulteel had left his 


“*SHE WENT OVER THE BUL’LARKS LIKE A SACK.”’ 


his master’s 
certificate to-day. I am afraid you 
can do nothing in the matter. His 
case has already been considered by 
the firm.” 

Thompson shook his head, sighing. 
“* Beggin’ your pardon, sir, I didn’t 
come to ask you to do something for 
him ; an’ he never asked me, neither. 
I came on my own bat, thinkin’ that 
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there was something queer about the 
evidence at the enquiry.” 
Mr. Pratt regarded him benevo- 
lently for a moment, before he said : 
“Your action does you credit, and 
you may be sure if the evidence had 
been ever so slightly in the Captain’s 
favour we would have given his case 
the most favourable consideration. 
He has been with us for years, and, 
until the present time, proved him- 
self a valuable servant. I am sorry, 
Mr. Thompson, but I must decline 
to open the subject again. Thank 
you for coming—Good morning.” 
Thompson twirled his hat nervously 
between his hands and stood up. 
“Sorry for intrudin’, sir. You’re 


a busy man, I know, but if—if you 
would spare me ten minutes—’tisn’t 
long, sir, an’ poor Bulteel’s in a 
desperate bad way—I’d be everlast- 
ingly grateful.” 

Mr. Pratt pursed up his lips and 


reflected, then he looked up at the 
clock. ‘“‘ Ten minutes then—what do 
you wish to say?” 


Thompson sat down again, and. 


began eagerly, “‘ You heard no doubt 
that your nephew—Mr. Cavell’s wife 
was aboard the Neptune when she 
went down?” 

“I have heard it from Bulteel 
himself, though, until he told me, I 
was unaware that my nephew had a 
wife.” 

“* Well, you see, sir, Cap’n Bulteel 
found her on the bridge just before 
the ship struck. He hadn’t seen her 
come up the ladder, so it seems te 
me she must have been there for some 
time, hidden like by the fog. Now, sir, 
what would a passenger be doin’ on 
the Cap’n’s bridge ? ” 

Mr. Pratt frowned. “I can’t im- 
agine,”’ he said. ‘What is your 
theory ?”’ 

“Seems to me that she wanted to 
try an’ hocuss the steersman—p’raps 
she did it, for Bulteel says the man 


told him he seemed to be steerin’ in 
a circle. Isn’t it like, sir?” 

Mr. Pratt shook his head. “ What 
could be her motive ?” 

“ Revenge, sir,” said Thompson, 
impressively. “‘ Revenge ’cause your 
firm wouldn’t give her husband such 
a thumping sum for his patent com- 
pass—the one to compensate for the 
induced magnetism of the ship. 
Think over it, sir. Doesn’t she seem 
dotty when she flings herself over- 
board ? ” ° 

The ship-owner smiled sadly. “You 
have a very ingenious theory,” he 
said, quietly, “but I am afraid you 
have only found a mare’s nest. The 
woman’s dead, so we can’t examine 
her. The divers who are working on 
the hull at present may find her dead 
body, but that I fear will be of no use 
as evidence. Well, the ten minutes is 
up. I am sorry to send you away, 
but I have pressing matters that call 
for my attention—good morning.” 

Thompson rose once more and went 
to the door. “Thank you, sir, I 
thought somehow my story ‘ld seem 
wild, an’ so it does.” 

He passed out, bowing awkwardly. 

Now, whether pressing matters did 
or did not call for Mr. Pratt’s atten- 
tion at that moment, it is certain that 
he did not attend to them at all, but, 
folding his arms, and lighting a cigar, 
he leaned back in his chair and gave 
himself up to thought. 

Try as he would, he could not dis- 
miss from his mind the thought that 
his nephew’s wife might have been 
concerned in the matter. Why had 
she taken a passage to Galveston in 
place of her husband ? Why had she 
placed her trunk on the bridge ? 
How did she come to be upon the 
bridge just previous to the disaster ? 
These questions pressed themselves 
upon him, until they presently became 
an obsession. Captain Bulteel had a 
reputation as an uncommonly sober 
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Seaman, and a credi- 
table navigator; was 
it likely that he would 
take to drinking at the 
most dangerous mo- 
ment of the voyage ? 
The more Mr. Pratt 
thought of it, the more 
incredible it seemed. 
He rose at last, and 
passed into the outer 
office. “I will cable to 
Cape Turner at once, 
and ask Brown if the 
divers have recovered 
the woman’s body,” he 
was saying as he went. 
Mr. Burg, the senior 
partner, a stout, pleas- 
int man entered from 
the street at the mo- 
ment. He looked curi- 
ously at Mr. Pratt. 
““IT have some news 
for you,” he said, 


quickly, and motioned 


his partner to follow 
him into the inner 
office. When the door 
was closed, and they 
had ensconced them- 
selves in their arm- 
chairs, he began :— 

“T got a cable from Brown this 
morning, Pratt. I would have shown 
it you before, but Parsons, of Lloyd’s, 
‘phoned me to run over to see him. 
Brown cabled ‘ Divers have recovered 
body of Mr. Cavell. Writing.’ So 
your nephew must have been on board 
after all. Concealed himself some- 
where—eccentric beggar.” 

Mr. Pratt started. ‘‘ No, no,” he 
said, nervously, ‘it is probably a 
mistake—Mr. instead of Mrs in the 
cable.” 

Burg shook his head. ‘“ Don’t 
think so. There’s a mystery in it 
somewhere. ‘Curious, too, there was 
nothing in-the cable about chances of 
salving.” 


“GOING TO TAKE THE OLD GIRL OFF THE 
MANTEL, I AM.’” 


Mr.’ Burg paused after this speech, 
and gave himself up to reflection. 
His partner, after a sharp glance at 
him, began timidly: “ I think, if you 
don’t mind, Burg, I shall take a run 
over to Cape Turner, to investigate 
for myself. We are so much out of 
touch with the place here. What do 
you think? The Lucania sails to- 
morrow.” 

“Perhaps it would be the best 
course. Brown’s information is so 
scrappy. We want to have as little 
trouble as possible with the under- 
writers.” 

“Quite so. And this morning a 
friend of Captain Bulteel came in to 
see me with some story about my 
nephew’s wife having acted very 
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curiously just before the ship struck. 
Cavell was pretty well known in the 
city as the inventor of a compass, 
and a bit mad, too. You know how 
rumours get about—and the under- 
writers might take it up. Yes, I shall 
cross to-morrow.” 

“Do” said Burg, absently, and, 
turning away, began to divest himself 
of his overcoat. 

In the meantime Thompson turned 
his steps to Bulteel’s house. The 
interview he had regarded so san- 
guinely had been productive—so far 
as he knew—of little result. The case 
which, reviewed in his own mind 
beforehand, seemed to bristle with 
telling points, seemed doubly in- 
effective, jejune indeed, when repeated 
to an unbiassed listener. He had 
thought to return to Bulteel in tri- 
umph, at least with some promise of 
ultimate success, but that hope had 
vanished, and it was with a heavy 
heart that he stood and knocked at 
the door of the Captain’s house some 
half hour later. 

His knock was answered by a small, 
but not untidy, servant, who, after 
showing him into a little room facing 
the street, went in search of her 
master. 

Thompson knew it well. He smiled 
rather sadly at the model of the 
Neptune adorning the mantel, at the 
photographs of Bulteel in his new 
uniform as her master, at the various 
nautical trifles fixed in strange designs 
on the walls ; and, turning suddenly 
from contemplating them, was con- 
fronted by Bulteel himself. 

“Well, Thompson, here you are 
again,” he said, with pitiful jocularity, 
*“No noos—no, you needn’t tell me 
that.” 

“Thought myself a bit of a diplo- 
matist, an’—wasn’t,” said his friend. 
“Just been to see your boss, Mr. 
Pratt.” 

Bulteel winced at the pronoun, 


glancing involuntarily at the very 
objects that had occupied Thompson’s 
attention a moment before. 

“‘ Going to take the old girl off the 
mantel, I am,” he said, heavily. 
“Seems that I’ve done with the sea 
for good an’ all.” 

“Tack as mate?” suggested 
Thompson, with assumed carelessness. 

“I'd hate it; but p’raps—there’s 
the Missus—make a first officer all 
right, eh, Thompson ? ” 

“* Show the cap’n his business, you 
would,” replied the other. 

Bulteel drew himself up. ‘ Time 
was when I thought so,” he said, 
wistfully. : 

His friend took out a pipe, and 
filled it slowly. Lighting it, he stared 
hard at the table,then at his com- 
panion. 

“ Takes intelligence of the best sort 
to be a capt’n—intelligence can do 
anything. Diff’rent used, Bulteel, 
diff’rent used, but can’t be hid under 
a bushel. There’s your sextant, 
chronometer, observations, and such 
—all figgerin’. Now I think a good 
seaman ‘ld make a good book-keeper. 
Takin’ your observation an’ keepin’ 
a straight course is book’keepin’ as 
well as navigation—couldn’t recom- 
mend me anyone as could keep the 
books of my little place, could you ? 
Business like a house afire, the way 
its gettin’ on,” he laughed, awkwardly. 
“Two pounds a week goin’ to loss as 
one might say.” 

Bulteel looked at him. 
use ?” he asked. 

Thompson slapped his thigh. ‘‘ The 
best,” he said, “but it’s no good 
thinkin’ of that. Too good for it you 
are, Capt’n.” 

Bulteel smiled suddenly “I'll 
come if I may—like a shot,” he said. 

Thompson rose, and shook hands 
solemnly. “ I’m everlastingly obliged. 
There! It’s a bargain.” 

About ten days after this agree- 
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ment, Captain Bulteel received a note 
from his former employer, Mr. Burg : 

“Shall be glad if you will come, 
with your friend, Mr. Thompson, to 
our offices this day week at eleven 
o’clock, to discuss the loss of s:.s. 
Neptune.—HENRY BurG.” 

The note was short, but pregnant 
with significance. It formed the sub- 
ject of a morning’s conversation at 
Thompson’s little coal yard. Every 
word was read, and re-read by the 
two friends, every phrase debated and 
invested with new meaning. But 
both decided that the omen was 
favourable. That night the ship’s 
model was re-instated on the mantel 
in Bulteel’s little sitting-room. 

That day week at the hour ap- 
pointed, Bulteel and his friend pre- 
sented themselves at the offices of 
Messrs. Burg and Pratt, and were 
hown into the presence of the senior 
partner. : 

“Morning, Bulteel,” said he, look- 
ing up from a letter. “Glad to see 
you again. Ah, this is your friend ? 
Pleased to see you also.”’ 

Bulteel smil-d gratefully, “ Good 
morning, sir,” he repliz:d, “ an’ thank 
you for your letter. Hope I find 
you well, sir?” 

“Quite,” said the _ship-owner. 
‘ Take a seat, will you. My partner 
has just returned from America. I 
‘xpect him at any moment.” 

He bent again over his letter, and 
Bulteel with his friend disposed 
themselves on chaiis near the window. 
len minutes passed silently, then the 
door opened, and Mr. Pratt,’ flushed 
and eager, entered the office. ’ 

“Tf you are ready now, Mr. Burg, 
we will discuss that matter,” he said, 
ifter an interchange of greetings, 
‘What do you say?” 

‘* By all means,” said Burg, leaning 
back in his chair. 

Mr. Pratt folded his hands over 
his knees, and turned to Bulteel : 
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“You remember your passenger, 
Mrs. Cavell, Captain ?” 

“Yes, sir. Very well indeed.” 

“Notice any peculiarity, eh ? ” 

“Very hard-featured woman ; tall, 
big voice, rather harsh-like,” said 
Bulteel, succinctly. 

Mr. Pratt nodded. “‘ Her — the 
body has been recovered by divers,” 
he said. ‘‘Jammed under some 
wreckage ;. but recognisable by a 
medical man as that of a—man.” 

“A man!” cried Bulteel and 
Thompson together. 

“The body, though dressed in 
woman’s clothes, I have identified 
as that of my nephew, Mr. Cavell. 
So you see that your suspicions with 
regard to the conduct of your pass- 
enger are more than justified. I 
realised that the moment the dis- 
covery was made. It will throw a 
new light on the evidence given by 
you at the enquiry.” 

Bulteel drew a long breath. ‘“‘ Ho- 
cussed the steersman she—he did, 
then,” he said, slowly. 

Pratt shook his head.. “ No, that 
is not the explanation,” he corrected. 
‘‘The root of the matter lies deeper 
than that. You remember the chest 
which was placed upon the bridge of 
the Neptune ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It was placed on the right-hand 
side, was it not ?” 

“* Quite correct.” 

“The side from which your pass- 
enger appeared suddenly out of the 
fog ?” 

Se Ors 

“Very well. The remark your 
friend here made as to the chest hav- 
ing been hurriedly stripped of its 
canvas cover previous to the disaster 
impressed me from the first. I con- 
sidered the matter on my way out, 
and formed a theory—nebulous, it is 
true—which led me, on arriving at 
Cape Turner, to give instructions to 
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the divers at work on the hull to have 
the chest in question raised to the 
surface. That was an easy matter. I 
had it conveyed to land and opened 
in the presence of three witnesses— 
the medical man who had examined 
the body of my nephew, our American 
agent, Mr. Brown, and the expert in 
charge of the salving operations.” 

“i 6 a. 

“The chest,” went on Mr. Pratt, 
evenly, “contained ordinary man’s 
wearing apparel at the bottom, some 
printed matter withregardto the newly 
patented compass, and a chart which 
showed the coast line about Cape Tur- 
ner. The compass points were pricked 
in one corner; also the course ofa ship 
presumably heading for Galveston.” 

“My heavens!” cried Bulteel, 
“isn’t it a quee1 story ? Still, if he 


didn’t have no dealin’s with the steers- 
man, I don’t see where it all leads to.”’ 
purposely 


“T have omitted to 
mention another article which was 
found in the box,” said Mr. Pratt, 
calmly. ‘“‘ Now listen. I want to 
reconstruct (in the light of this new 
discovery), the scene, with details 
of my nephew’s actions previous to 
the disaster. If my explanation seems 
to you reasonable, well and good ; if 
not, I shall be glad to hear your objec- 
tions. Some time after the fog had 
dropped for the second time, I con- 
clude that Mr. Cavell came stealthily 
on to your bridge, and, unseen by the 
steersman, concealed himself by his 
chest. Then, with a knife, he slit up 
the canvas cover which enclosed it, and 
quietly opened the chest itself. Plac- 
ing the article—which I shall not men- 
tion as yet—inside, he was about to 
descend to the deck, when you made 
your appearance on the bridge. He 
waited then for some time, but, as 
you did not show any signs of leaving, 
at last boldly confronted you. Have 
I gone beyond the bounds of prob- 
ability so far ?” 
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“No, sir, you haven't,” said Bulteel, 
with enthusiasm. 

“Very good. Now, he alleged, as 
an excuse for being on the bridge, that 
he was afraid—a natural enough 
remark for a woman. You spoke 
sharply, and he resented it, and 
charged you with having taken liquor. 
Soon after that the ship struck.” 

“Sounds as true as gospel, sir.” 

“Very convincing, Pratt,” said 
Mr. Burg. 

The junior partner bowed. ‘“‘ My 
nephew’s motive was undoubtedly 
revenge,” he said, judicially. ‘‘ Ridic- 
ulous as was the price he wanted us 
to pay for his invention, in all prob- 
ability it appeared to his perverted 
brain a small enough amount.” He 
paused for a moment, and then, 
crossing to Captain Bulteel, held out 
his hand, which was grasped warmly. 
“Your reputation as a seaman has 
been cleared finally by my investi- 
gations;” he added, pleasantly. “I 
have forwarded particulars of the 
real cause of the disaster to the Board 
of Trade, and you will soon regain 
your certificate as Master. The new 
steamer for our line, at present near- 
ing completion, Mr. Burg and I have 
decided to place under your command. 
No; no thanks, please—it is only 
plain justice. You may thank your 
friend, Mr. Thompson, for his services. 
He has been true to you as—as—” 
Mr. Pratt paused for a word, then 
went on, smiling, “‘ as a needle to the 
Pole. Now, good morning to you 
both. I shall write you later.” 

Thompson went to the door. Bul- 
teel, stammering out his thanks, was 
following him, when a thought struck 
him, and he turned back. 

“Something in the box was put 
there to deflect the needle of the 
compass, was that it, sir?” 

Mr. Pratt smiled. ‘‘ My good Bul- 
teel,”’ he said, ‘“‘ the box contained a 
six-inch magnet!” 
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GLORIOUS GUERNSEY. 
By ROBERT BARR 


When the month of Octo- 
ber arrives, the true idler, 
who loves to spend his 
days in pleasant places, 
carcely knows where to go. The 
veather.is becoming too cold in 
he northern resorts, and it is 
not yet late enough 
0 journey south. In such a 
dilemma he cannot do. better than 
enter a_ terrestial paradise which, 
like the celestial paradise, possesses 
a portal presided over by St. Peter. 
The October climate of Guernsey is 
usually excellent, and the trip there 
from London occupies no time at 
all, as it is performed at night, while 
you are asleep. You reach Guernsey 
between meals, as one may dine in 
luxury in London, take» the 9.45 


St. Peter 
Port. 


express from Waterloo, and breakfast 
in St. Peter Port at 7 a.m. 

The name St. Peter Port occurs to 
one aS unusual, and the town itself 


is picturesque enough to deserve 
a distinctive title. St. Peter Port 
faces the rising sun, and even the 
most travel-hardened stranger is 
charmed with his first view of it, as 
the Southampton steamer swings 
round to enter the excellent harbour. 
Bathed in the beams of the early sun, 
its clusters of houses rising up and 
up from the esplanade to the sky- 
line, embowered in the green of 
luxuriant gardens and parks, St. 
Peter Port looks like a miniature 
Genoa, and the Italian semblance is 
heightened by the semi-tropical char- 
acter of the vegetation, with its 
plants and trees seemingly of the 
sword-palm variety, while the rugged 
castle of medizval origin which rises 
from the waves in front of the town 
bears a striking resemblance to the 


in the year. 


similar edifice similarly situated be- 
fore the city of Naples. 

A more intimate acquaintance with 
St. Peter Port does not dispel the 
good opinion formed of it from the 
deck of the steamer. There are broad 
avenues lined with trees, and bor- 


“dered by handsome residences, nar- 


rower thoroughfares winding up the 
hill, with here and there a notable 
specimen of ancient architecture ; 
steep flights of stone steps that again 
bring to mind some old-time hill 
town of France or Italy. Except the 
street by the shore, every road that 
leaves St. Peter Port must climb a 
long and steep hill, giving wide views, 
everywhere bounded by the sea, for 
the island is only about five miles 
wide, and nine-and-a-half miles long. 
Let not the English 
visitor swagger because 
Guernsey is but 30 
miles in circumference. 
I use the word English 
here deliberately, because’ the 
Scotch and Irish may swagger if 
they like. Guernsey never conquered 
them. But the English should wear an 
humbled and subdued air, and tread 
gingerly on. the soil of Guernsey. 
On this proud Island, Edward VII., 
Emperor and King, is merely Duke 
of Normandy. They pay no King’s 
Tax here as we do in England. You 
see, Guernsey conquered England 
when it sent its Duke across in 1066 
without a return ticket. The Nor- 
mans could not subdue the Scotch 
and Irish ; indeed, Scotland, cannily 
biding its time until the Norman 
character was sterilised by contact 
with the vanquished English, sent its 
own pawky King Jimmy to sit on 
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the British Throne. 
over here (I’m writing these historical 
words in Guernsey) pretend that they 
are of Norman stock, but that won’t 
wash. They were jolly well thrashed, 
as has always been the case except 
when they had the Scotch and Irish 
to fight for them. So England remains 
a subordinacy of Guernsey, although 
the people of St. Peter Port don’t 
rub in this fact if you pay your bills 
promptly. 

Once a man wrote a popular song, 
which I believe was first rendered in 
an operatic performance given on the 
estate of Mr. W. W. Astor. Its refrain 
is to the effect that: “Britons never 
(three times, please !) shall be slaves.” 
This chanty was composed, I hope, 
before the imposition of the Income 
Tax. No really free people would 
submit for a moment to an income- 
tax with its necessary power of in- 
quisitions into the sacred intricacies 
of a man’s business. Britons ever, 
ever, ever shall be slaves as long as 
an Official may call upon any one of 
them to produce his books, or exhibit 
his bank account. Guernsey, being 
free and unconquered, tolerates no 
income tax. Taxes are light on this 
tight little island, and are imposed 
on visible property. For instance, 
there is the chimney tax. You can’t 
conceal a chimney if you wanted to. 
Very well. You possess, let us say, 
five chimneys. Very well again. You 
hand over to the authorities five 
fowls—one hen for each chimney. 
Thus the tax is called the poularge (I 
hope I spell it correctly). The tax- 
collector swoops around, and, let 
us Suppose, discovers a sixth chimney 
which perhaps you had forgotten, so 


he calls at the front door once more, | 


five squeaking fowls on his arm, and 
says: “Ill trouble you for another 
chicken, if you please.” 

Of course, Guernsey people have 
got into the habit of paying this 
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sensible tax in cash, but you alway 
have the right to liquidate in kind i 
you keep a hen-house or neighbou 
with a man who neglects to lock hi 
fowl-run at night. 


Guernsey is a cosmo 
politan country. It wi 
accept any money if 
can lay its hands o 
except that of Jersey 
If you get a Guernsey man with hi 
back against the wall, he will admit 
with visible reluctance, that the island 
of Jersey exists, but you can’t compe 
him to take its coinage Before I had 
been in St. Peter Port a week the 
thrifty inhabitants unloaded on me 
all their surplus Jersey pennies 
Once a Jersey penny found its wa 
into my pocket it stayed there. | 
could not get rid of it. I thought 
should need to hire a boy to carr 
round my ever-increasing stock of 
Jersey copper. To get quit of it, I 
took a trip over to Jersey and revelled 
for a whole day on the fund. The 
Jersey people, who are up to snuff, 
in spite of what Guernsey says 0 
them, speedily learned that an im- 
becile had come ashore who did not 
know the difference between Guernsey 
and Jersey currency. They gathered 
together their accumulations of 
Guernsey mintage and foisted it on 
me. On returning to St. Peter Port 
after a happy day in St. Heliers, I 
was thus the useful medium who 
gave to each island the brass that 
belonged to it, while the people of 
Jersey and Guernsey had the felicity 
of taking advantage of my greenness. 
Thus everybody was satisfied. 

The Guernsey penny bears no like- 
ness of any king on either surface. 
It ignores all mere monarchs. Not so 
the Jersey penny. One side shows the 
vignette of the head of the British 
Empire; where the King’s picture 
decorates the Jersey coin. the 
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ruernsey copper bears the touching 
emark “*8 doubles,” with the date 
inderneath. I am learned enough 
n mathematics to estimate a double 
s half a farthing. I like the name 
‘double.”” It sounds like a piece 
f money out of “ Treasure Island.” 
t is but a step from that to the 
ull-mouthed, satisfying word “ doub- 
oons,” and from there to delightful 
yirates is a very short distance. And 
f pennies bearing the words “ eight 
loubles ” are not “ Pieces of Eight ” 
vhat are they ? To the credit of the 
*hannel Islands, let it be said that 
n0 superiors in the producing of 
alented and industrious pirates ever 
-xisted than they. I believe Cromwell 
ad some trouble with them on this 
core. Oliver objected to pirates, but 
hey gave him a Roland for himself. 
he British fleets treatment of Jersey 
n the pirate question is one of the 
unniest historical incidents that ever 
bccurred, and if I were not at the 
oment writing exclusively of 
ruernsey I'd tell it. 
The other side of the pennies are 
ery much alike, and this similarity 
yas the cause of my getting mixed 
p on the financial question. The 
uernsey penny sports a squarish 
shield and emblazoned on it are three 
dachshunds or three lions,-I am not 
sure which. They are either elongated 
ions or ordinary dachshunds. I 
hink they are intended for lions. 
he Jersey penny exhibits a pointed 
hield, and perhaps this is the reason 
hat the lower dachshund (if it is a 
achshund) is a puppy. Either that 
r the shield bears two lions anda 
alf. 


I hope that nothing I 
have written will im- 
press His Majesty King 
Edward VII. with the 
dea that he would not be most 
eartily welcomed should a perusal 
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of these notes incline him towards a 
visit to Guernsey. His father and 
mother landed here on August 24 
1846, and the inhabitants of Guernsey 
celebrated the event by persuading 
each of the Royal personages to open 
a fine thoroughfare, and thus we have 
the Victoria Road and the Albert 
Road. A splendid tower of granite 
was built on the highest point of 
land to commemorate the visit and 
from the top of this tower the whole 
island can be seen. In addition a 
fine bronze statue of Queen Victoria 
was erected in Candie pleasure 
grounds, and a statue of Prince Albert 
at the end of the pier named for him. 
Even their landing place is marked by 
a structure of granite, with an in- 
scription in gold, but here comes in 
the Norman pride of Guernsey. If 
the inscription had been in the 
“‘Queen’s English,” this might have 
been taken as a tacit admission that 
England was on an equality with 
Guernsey, so we read instead :-— 


Ici sa Majesté la Reine 
VICTORIA, 
Accompagnée de son Altesse 
Royal le 
Prince Albert, 
son époux, 

Mit pied a terrele xxiv. Aoit. 
MDCCCXLVI. 


But if we linger thus in the past we 
will never see the modern beauties of 
the island. This is accomplished in 
three ways. First by private carriage, 
which costs you a pound a whack ; 
second by char-a-banc, at half-a-crown 
a trip ; third on foot, which does not 
involve the expenditure of a penny. 
Some people learn things out of 
books, others again pick up knowledge 
by the wayside. I discovered what 
char-a-banc meant during my first 
visit to Switzerland. It was at Cham- 
onix that the incident occurred. I 
had purchased a round trip ticket 








IIo 


from the amiable Mr. Cook, and, 
under his advice had taken great 
pains in selecting the various points 
I was to visit, determining to get 
from one to the other by the most 
interesting route. I wished to reach 
Martigny by the Téte Noire Pass, 
for although I bought my ticket I in- 
tended to travel on a pass. I found 
the wording of this particular coupon 
to read: “Chamonix to Martigny 
via Char-a-banc,” and I at once 
jumped to the conclusion that Mr. 
Cook had spoiled the broth. He had 
been one too many for me. I did not 
wish to visit Char-a-banc. I had never 
heard of the place, and could not find 
it on map or in guide book. I therefore 
entered a respectful but firm protest 
against this proposal to cart me to 
Char-a-banc instead of to the Téte 
Noire. When at last the astonished 
authorities realised the depth of 


ignorance with which they had to deal, 
they explained soothingly that char- 


a-banc was not a wine nor a cheese ; 
that it was a four-wheeled vehicle 
drawn by four horses I’ve remembered 
ever since. 

I have many times seen 
crowded char-a-bancs, 
and always felt a gentle 
pity for its inhabitants, 
who looked so tired that 
they did not know it was loaded and 
ready to go off at any moment. An 
ordinary full-grown char-a-banc holds 
twenty passengers, and whenever you 
ask the conductor the hour of its 
departure the invariable answer is : 
** Just starting now, sir.” 

This shows undue optimism on the 
part of the conductor, and it is re- 
markable that experience does not 
teach him that the char-a-banc rarely 
starts until it contains every passenger 
who can be crowded upon it. 
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After refusing to indulge in char-; 
bancs all my life, I never expected t 
become addicted to them at an ag 
when I ought to be approaching yea 
of discretion. But I became a char-: 
bancer in Guernsey, being quite alo 
and not wishing to drive in state « 
by myself. I found the conducte 
a humorist, and here is a samp 
of his humour : 

“* That, ladies and gentlemen, is ou 
lunatic-asylum. It contains 40 in 
mates, but I know at least 400 othe 
belonging to this town who ought 
be inside.” 

Guernsey is notable for its pret 
bays. Petit Bot Bay faces full sout 
is land locked by wonderful rocks, a 
displays a stretch of smooth san 
There are two picturesque water miff 
at the head of the bay, converte 
into beer mills, and you never mij 
the water till the keg runs dry. Tl 
proprietor, as he operated the spig 
on my behalf, told me he spent mu 
of his life in America and alwa 
wondered why he left there. Someo 
had informed him that Rockefell 
Carnegie, and others are taking a 
vantage of his absence and are makis 
more money than he is. So, thoug 
he resides in a little paradise, hei 
dissatisfied. Thus the serpent of en 
doth still invade the garden 
Eden. 

In the extreme north of the Islanf 
Lancresse Bay, with its wide expans 
of sand, is bordered by what is perhap 
one of the finest golf grounds in th 
world, with short grass and hvg 
bunkers of real rock. 

It would require the whole magazin 
to do justice to the attractiveness 4 
Guernsey, so I shall have to let it ¢ 
at this, especially as the steamer th 
is to take these notes to Southampte 
is just outside, ringing her bell, and 
dislike to keep the boat waiting. 











“ TOGETHER THEY MOVED FROM THE STUCCO PAVILION, THE CAID LEADING THE WAY ALONG THE SANDED ALLEYS.” 





